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A Laboratory in the Desert 


Out in the Desert of Arizona is a unique laboratory 
where men of science are busily engaged in studying the 
life of the desert. They have discovered many important 
and curious things. Dr. ELLswortH HuNTINGTON, of 
Yale, writes interestingly of the institution and its work. 


In Bohemia with the Author of “ Trilby” 


Mr. T. ArMstRONG, who was a fellow-student of George 
du Maurier, in Paris, contributes a delightfully intimate 
and amusing paper on their student days, in which many 
of the originals of Du Maurier’s famous characters appear. 


Illustrated with hitherto unpublished sketches. 


Why Flying-Machines Fly 


A great deal has been written about flying-machines 
without explaining why they fly—the scientific laws gov- 
erning aviation. That is just what WALDEMAR KaeEmp- 
FERT tells in his article in the April HarPER’s. 


Margaret Deland’s s3iii 











Great 66. 


A Great American Mural Painter 


Perhaps the most successful of American mural decora- 
tors is Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray, whose work is the sub- 
ject of an interesting article by Witt1am Watton, il- 
lustrated with reproductions of his work in the Morgan 


Library, the University Club of New York, and elsewhere. 





An Inland Gibraltar 


Louise CLosser Hate writes of Ronda, the delightful 


rock city in the mountains of Spain—a city almost im- 
pregnable from its natural surroundings and fast be- 


coming famous as a resort. With manv drawings by 
Walter Hale. 


Some Notable Short Stories 


Among them is a remarkable romance of JAMEs BRANCH 
CaBELL, with pictures by Pyle, and there are striking tales 
by Atice Brown, Norman Duncan, and Marcarita 
SpaLDING Gerry. There are two delightfully humorous 
contributions—one a farce by W. D. Howe tts, and the 
other a story by James Barnes. 
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Out APRIL 18th 


HE MAY BAZAR will be a very strong number of this periodical. 
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The frontispiece is an exquisite 


drawing by Luis Mora—A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. Among the attractive spring features of 

the issue are THE FLOWER FIELDS OF LES AVANTS, illustrated with charming photographs; 
ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON, Chapter II, by H. Perry Robinson, illustrated by George Brehm; 
SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS, by Marie Olivier, with numerous beautiful illustrations by 
Ethel and Guy Rose of Paris, and Miss A. M. Cooper of New York. 


MY HOME IN PERU, by Annie Peck, the famous mountain- 
climber, is an intimate personal narrative of one of Miss Peck’s most 
interesting South American experiences. 

In an article entitled MRS. BELMONT’S HOSPITAL, Ethel 
Lloyd Patterson describes the so-called Suffrage Hospital at Hemp- 
stead, and its work. 

A timely article, A BLUE BIRD DANCE, describes a 
charming new form of entertainment which is sure to be popular 
during the summer months. The writer gives full instructions for 
a successful party. 

Another home article is entitled THE $1200 HOUSE. In this 


HOME GOWNS 
STREET GOWNS 
PARIS HATS 


Our strong practical features include the following: 
CROCHET LACES, (Illustrated), 


Our elaborate presentation of fashions includes articles on 


WASH FROCKS for Summer Wear 
GOWNS for Young Girls 
FASHIONS for Small Boys and Girls 


Miss M. E. Herrick tells how an attractive house can be built for this 
amount, and illustrates her article with photographs and plans. It 
should not be forgotten that HARPER’s Bazar was the first of Ameri- 
can magazines for women to discuss exhaustively, artistically, and 
thoroughly the absorbing question of home decoration. For years 
past we have given space in each issue to some phase of this question. 
Now almost every woman’s magazine is following the Bazar’s lead, 
having at last grasped the fact of the vital importance of this question 
to home-making women. f 

A delightful short story is entitled THE WIFE. It is written by 
Mary Knight Potter, and illustrated by Dalton Stevens. 


SPRING and SUMMER 
EVENING WRAPS, and 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


by E. W. BELL MAY LUNCHEONS, (Illustrated), by Rosamonp LAMPMAN MENUS FOR THE MONTH 
NOVEL STENCILS, (Illustrated), By Lou E. Cotsy WOMEN OF INTEREST 


RECEIPTS FOR THE MENUS 


The Bazar’s admirable departments, which are among the best features of this periodical, include Housemothers’ Problems, Home 
Decoration, The Home Study Club, Our Girls, Training the Boy, Answers to Mothers, Good Form and Entertainment, etc., etc. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, 





The price of the May Bazar will remain unchanged—rsc. a copy. The subscription price is $1.25 per year. SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
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Dont Kat 
Your dalary 
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The high cost of living 
ene means the cost 
of high living. The 
high-proteid foods cost 
the most, are the hardest 
to digest and hence the 
least nutritious. Eat the 
simple, nourishing, in- 
expensive foods and you 
will be the gainer in 
health and att. Cut 
out heavy meats and 
soggy pastries for a while 
and eat 


Shredded 
Wheat 


a cs 
Biscuit 
the ready cooked, ready-to- 
serve whole wheat food, 
which supplies all the mate- 
ral needed for building the 
perfect human body—phos- 
phates for bone and brain, 
carbohydrates for heat and fat, 
nitrates for building muscle, 
and the bran coat for keep- 
ing the bowels healthy and 


active. ; 


Two Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits for breakfast with milk 
or cream and sliced bananas 
make a complete, nourishing 
meal, supplying all the strength 
needed for a half day’s work 
at a cost of a few cents. 
Equally delicious and whole- 


some with stewed or preserved 
fruits. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded 
Wheat wafer—a crisp, tasty, 
nourishing whole wheat Toast, 
delicious for any meal with 
butter, cheese or marmalades. 
Always toast it in the oven 
before serving. 


THE ONLY CEREAL BREAKFAST 
FOOD MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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“Harper's Bazar is the best of publications for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, culture, and sympathy. 


It not only deserves, it has won, a world-wide appreciation.” 
t, San Fr 
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THREE GENERATIONS 
HAVE TESTIFIED 
FAVORABLY TO 
TIFFANY & CO’S 
BUSINESS METHODS 
THE QUALITY OF 
THEIR MERCHANDISE 
AND THEIR REASON: 
ABLE PRICES 


THE MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT OFFERS 
SATISFACTORY FACIL 
ITIES TO INTENDING 
PURCHASERS 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


THE EASTER ANTHEM 
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in homes of fashion and culture. 
thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. 
parents should provide it for their daughters. 


APRIL, 1911 


** Harper’s Bazar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 
Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
Indeed, Harper’s Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 
it has the sustained literary quality which improves while it 
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DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 
KAOWLEDGE 

















interests, and 


questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 
for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.”-—The Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


1 REEDOM to live one’s own life” is a modern slogan that 

appeals to many women. Freedom, unfettered and inde- 
pendent, is a fine abstract idea. But when the abstract is reduced 
to terms of the concrete, a tremendous 
lot of vital questions crop up. 

What has a perfectly free individual 
to do with human relations, in the 
home or out of it? What use can a 
perfectly free person be? The answer to these questions has never 
yet been discovered, for all relations and all usefulness demand 
bonds, so to speak, from the individual. A girl who is a daughter, 
a sister, a friend, has, and must have, definite obligations. When 
she marries, she takes upon herself deeper obligations still, and as 
a mother she reaches the acme of responsibility. The home is a 
centre of obligation, or else it dissolves into a mere place to eat 
and sleep. Business means faithfulness to often irksome tasks. 
Charitable work is organized responsibility for others. Social life 
demands the surrender cf individual liberty to conventions. If 
even a man rencunces all ties, he must, in order to be useful, bind 
himself to some great duty. 

Freedom is good only as a means to an end. Snatched simply 
for itself, it becomes anarchy and worthlessness. The old slighting 
phrase “an unattached female” is worth considering for its under- 
lying suggestions. Woman is the great binding, harmonizing force 
in the world. Man may isolate himself here and there withcut 
endangering the structure of human life. But the unattached 
woman, free to live her own life—is she not a mistake, really ¢ 





Freedom and 
Uselessness 














ERHAPS it is a mistake to be always urging our girls to be 
pure and our boys to be brave. since the boys are brave and 
the girls are pure. We have pointed out these desirable virtues to 
them so often that they have prac- 
tically become a birthright. It would 
be more to the point now to urge the 
boys to be pure and to tell the girls 
that they must be brave. So many 
women are going into professions and into business nowadays, under- 
taking philanthropie and civic work, that it is important to instil 
into them a man’s sense of obligation and honor in business. 
Only last summer a woman who was helping to manage a pageant 





“ Manly Virtues” 
in Women 











.to which many out-of-town guests had bought tickets undertook 


to sell tickets for more seats than were there, and she was a good 
deal put out by the business manager, who absolutely refused to 
countenance the transaction. Not once did it enter her mind that 
what she was doing was dishonest. It is just this sense of honesty 
and responsibility to others that women need to learn. They need 
it, of course, in all business relations. They need it very much 
in their social life and in their friendships. 

Friendship itself implies responsibility, honor, loyalty, exactitude, 
and truth. These are the qualities that we have hammered into 
our youths, and as nothing will take the place of such qualities in 
life to-day, the woman who lacks them is likely to be a failure. 





**C HE has temperament,” is what we say of the great singer, 
the successful artist, the able writer. But, dear me! what a 
different sense it conveys when we say “she has temperament” of 
the business woman. A good business 





woman can afford to have almost any- 
thing else, ,but not temperament, for 


Disadvantages of 
Temperament 








temperament means that the mood 
sways one so forcefully that no one 
ean foresee what the outcome will be. The machinery of the world 
must be run by reliable people; people who, no matter what the 
upsetting causes, can calmly pocket their feelings and go on with 
the routine. . 





There is a certain great editor who did his daily stunt of writing — 
’ it in, their pocketbooks, and they will readily remedy things with- 


the night his son died. Temperament believes that the mood, the 
exciting cause; the incident of the moment, is the most important 
matter in life, while fidelity knows that the regular machinery must 
go on no matter what the day’s happenings are. The great singer, 
artist, or writer can afford a temperament, because she is paid in 
proportion to the rareness of her gifts. She is paid for self-expression, 
but the majority of us are paid for self-suppression, for having 
control of our faculties and our feelings and being able to perform 
a certain amount of the world’s drudgery faithfully and regularly. 


Copyright, 1911, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 


N the country the reading society serves a double purpose of social 

intercourse and culture. In many country places people come at 
the knowledge of books a little late. One hears of country reading 
clubs at the present day delving in 
_ Carlyle and Ruskin. Carlyle and Rus- 
kin are eternal and always useful, but 
the function of the reading club is to 
keep people up to date; and, therefore, 
in dealing with modern problems, it is more to the point to be 
reading Bernard Shaw, Lafcadio Hearn, or Gilbert Chesterton 
than to deal with those whose views have been superseded some 
thirty years. 

The Greek drama is never old, and for those who are hunting on 
the tracks of history such subjects may furnish good material. 
But, after all, when we meet together it is to discuss the problems 
and the issues of to-day, and it is important to know who are our 
prophets, our jesters, our wise men, and our poets. It is well worth 
while to realize that what was worthy and lasting in Ruskin’s 
thought, in Emerson’s, and in Carlyle’s has been incorporated large- 
ly into the minds of the people and that what we really want to 
know is what the men who are moulding the future think and 
believe. 

We are living in a transitional age. New qualities and new 
virtues are being demanded of us and we shall not learn these by 
harping continually upon the past. 





Country Clubs 
and Reading 











HE glad tidings come from Washington that American women 

are on the brink of a new emancipation. The secretary of 
the National Conservation Association declares that 
kind’s next great emancipation” is 
going to be from kitchen drudgery 
through the use of electric inventions. 
Thereupon have the 
officially enlisted the services of organ- 
ized women in their propaganda, because, so they say, The General 
Electric Company seeks to monopolize all the most valuable power 
sites in the country, and women must be on their guard against 
monopolistic overcharges for electric current. 

It is, of course, immensely flattering to be discovered by Mr. 
Pinchot in unavoidable human relations to the conservation cause. 
But we accept the prediction concerning our next great emancipa- 
tion with a certain reserve. For one thing, we are not definitely 
aware of all those other great emancipations which the conserva- 
tionists imply we now enjoy. Besides, we have been discovered 
before. Not so many years ago Edward Atkinson discovered us. 
The Aladdin oven that he invented on our behalf was to do the 
rest. We were then upon the brink of a great emancipation. 
Womankind was to be released from household drudgery; it was 
all to be done by a machine. But the release has never come. 

The great mistake men make in their schemes for emancipating 
women is that they do not know, and they never try to learn, the 
bare facts of the woman’s household labor problem. Men admit 
some of them—that it is drudgery for a woman to do her own 
housework. They hire any kind of help for the woman, or they 
invent any kind of alleged labor-saving machine, and they conclude 
that the drudgery is gone; nothing is left for the woman to do. 
But many domestic labor-saving machines are failures in the home 
hecause no account is taken of the women who run the machines. 
That is a feature of the conservation problem which really needs 
attention. We do not want to encourage vainglory in the domestic 
woman by comparing her value with that of a tree or of a water- 
power. But it is true that women in the relations of wives and 
mothers are a source of national wealth as great if not greater 
than forests and streams. Why not study the American woman in 
those relations? That is woman’s real interest in the conservation 
problem—to know how best to conserve her domestic energy—the 


“ woman- 





Mr. Pinchot Seeks 
Women’s Aid 


conservationists 











” force consumed in making homes and men. 


If a corporation overcharges for electric current, men will feel 


out the aid of women» But women themselves must do something 
to make it known that when a woman is overworked and wasted 
in the home the undertaker’s bill which her husband pays does not 
represent the sum total of the loss thereby occasioned. The do- 
mestic situation of women ‘adds to or subtracts from the wealth 
of the nation. THere is a proposition for women conservationists 
of the country ‘to ehicidate ; on that a truly great emancipation 
of the sex really hinges. 
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THE TRAIL OF SPRING 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR 










































HE daffodils did it, 

Epitome of spring, they were all 
a-growing and a-blowing either 
side the brick walk that leads to 
blue-eyed Bonnie’s house. 

Bonnie herself appeared at the 
garden gate as | went by. I was 
in desperate haste, fearing to miss 
my car—and that important di- 
rectors’ meeting at nine o’clock. None the less, 1 
stopped to say: 

* Bonnie, for a kiss and a daffodil I'll give you a 
diamond ring.” 

“I’s dot some new wed shoes,” the lady evaded. 

Bonnie is four, and shy. 

I missed my car; and while waiting on the corner 
absent-mindedly let another car pass. In faney I had 
set out on the trail that leads to yesterday. It 
was spring, and the daffodils were all a-growing and 
a-blowing either side the garden path that led to 
mother’s house. 

I was a boy again—a tow-headed boy, with stone 
bruises and aspirations. I would be a circus rider 
or a tramp. Failing these, I owned to a willingness 
to assume the leadership of an Indian tribe. With 
my faithful followers I would storm the fort and— 

The fort, a log shed in a tangle of underbrush, was 
the scene of many a repulse and rally. At the critical 
moment, when victory could have been wrested from 
defeat, too often would come the call to milk the cows 
or ’tend a kettle o’ soap—or the baby! 

Aspirations were my besetting virtue. The voice 



































THE GREEN HILLS OF SPRING ROSE BEFORE ME 


say? The little gentleman wore long trousers, just like 
his papa’s, with a crease in front—just as his papa’s 
trousers were (most likely) creased. His tie (1 sus- 
pect) was just like the one his papa sported, and so 

were his gloves—just like 





papa’s. He carried a cane 














and affected dignified airs— 
just like papa’s. 

I wanted to rub him in the 
dirt. But there was a chance 

-—a mere chance—that he 
might be roused to some dis- 
play of human interest. 

“Tf you take that car with 
the red disk, son,” said I, 
pointing up the street, “it 
will carry you to a lake where 
there is good fishing. Change 
at. Twenty-fourth Avenue, and 
there’s a water trail, farther 
along, that’s packed jam-full 
of bullheads. You bait a hook 
with a piece of red flannel— 
but I forgot! That’s the way 
to catch frogs. You’d have to 

. wait until night, and spear 
the bullheads by torchlight. 
i’m forgetting all the impor- 








IN THE WEST THE SUNSET FLAGS WERE 


that, in the spring of life, calls to happiness had been 
unheeded; the lures of boyhood days had retreated 
to the vanishing-point in my perspective, leaving me 
to gaze, wistful-eyed, across the years. And I might 
have had happiness! I might have had it! My life 
should have been moonshine, and the scent of apple 
blossoms and sweet garden paths, and a woman’s 
hand in mine, and the bird of joy singing in budding 
houghs overhead; and it was dusty streets, and fran- 
chises, and brick walls, and directors’ meetings, and the 
fierce glare of untempered 
sunlight, and Steel Preferred. 

Heigho! When a man 
makes a lot of money he 
must hurry and make a lot 
more, in order to keep that 
which he already has. 

Subeonsciously, | had for 
some time been aware that 
the street-car was bearing 
me swiftly toward the heart 
of the city. This was my 
corner, and— 

On the curb, all a-growing 
and a-blowing, were daffo- 
dils, epitome of spring. 

“Sir,” said I, to the man 
in charge, “for one of those 
daffodils I will give you a 
block of C. B. & Q. stock, 
which somé day will make 
you rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” 

“ Twenty - five cents,” said 
the daffodil man, uncom- 
promisingly. 

A boy stopped and regarded 
me curiously. A boy, did | 








tant things | ever learned— 


FLYING really, | am.” 


The little gentleman said 
nothing, but gazed at me solemnly. 

“ Perhaps,” I went on, laying a persuasive hand on 
his arm, “ you’d prefer sport of a different sort. 1 
know where there’s a real robbers’ cave. ‘The trail 
begins t’other side o’ Josh Brown’s mill, ’n’ goes up 
’n’ up—we-e-e up among the rocks, ’n’ past two lean- 
ing trees—’n’ there’s the cave. Now—” 

“Crazy as a doodle-bug, ain’t he?” said the daffo- 
dil man. 

The little gentleman said nothing. 





A SLENDER FEATHER OF A STREAM THAT WIDENED BENEATH A WILLOW 





“ Won’t you go?” I pleaded. “You won’t! Then 
I'll go myself.” 

I swung aboard a passing car. The daffodils nodded 
friendlily at me as I went. I felt like saying to the 
passengers: 

“I’m going to find where the first daffodil grew. 
Come and have a daffodil with me.” 

But I discovered that I hadn’t taken the red-disk 
ear, after all, and that I didn’t know where I was 
going. 

The city left behind, beautiful country homes glad- 
dened the sight. These, too, were left; and here was 
the open country. A ploughman, resting in the scant 




















WHERE RIVER AND HARBOR MEET 


shade of spring leafage, leaned on the fence and 
watched the car whiz by. A barefooted boy, fishing- 
rod aslant over shoulder, scuffed the white dust of 
the highway and whistled untunefully. He wasn't 
a minute over ten years old, and—yes, of course! 
This was Saturday—no school. Why shouldn’t he 
whistle? The barefoot boy of my remembrance al- 
ways whistled on a Saturday morning. We passe 
other boys—a whole regiment of them, with wooden 
guns and bright tin swords. Then, through a mist 
of pink that was peach-trees in blossom, | glimpsed 
a log hut; and I knew that I, too, wasn’t a minute 
over ten years old. 

“Fare,” said the conductor. 

“T’ve paid my fare,” I mildly protested. 

“Ten cents more if you’re goin’ on to Sunnyside, 
the man in uniform explained, jerking the bell-cori 
in answer to another passenger’s signal. 
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Illustrated by Frank Desch 





Now the Martha of her stiffened to her load 
Down-weighing, of relentless daily care. 

Now she straightened upright, would not bend nor break, 
But held herself all iron standing there. 


When the Mary of her called unto her soul, 
And made a moan, and cried to it in vain:— 
Oh, this woman—look! She fretteth overmuch, 
And leaves no space for me, Lord, | complain.” 


THE TWAIN OF HER 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


But the Martha of her listened with the sigh 
Of those too weary or too strong to rest:— 

“Tell who taketh then this burden if I cease, 
And empty both my hands upon my breast.” 


Oh, a soul divided is a soul forespent, 
She went still asking:—“Is it I? Or 1?” 
Low forever through the silence Mary spoke; 
And Martha, sad and sure, did make reply. 





Till the irony and harmony of death 
Made out of these high and sweet 
When the Martha of the woman, toiling, passed, 
Estranged from ease, she sought her Master's feet 


a concord 


* Now my turn has come, my turn at last!’ 
“My time to worship, listening to Thy word.” 

—Ah, but calm beyond her, fair above her still, 
The Mary of her knelt before the Lord. 


she cried, 








“Sunnyside! That sounds good. 
there are daffodils—” 

The ear stopped. I decided that I, too, would stop. 

The farmer who got off the car was an old friend 
of mine; I’ had met him often in the pages of the funny 
apers. The snow of orchards whitened the ground 
where we stood; the air was heavy with the sweet- 
ness of it. There was a drowsy mumble of bees in the 
anches. A bird sang in the blue. I caught the rapt 
ok that stole over the old man’s homely, weather- 
aten face, and I hesitated to speak. He himself 
\roke the silence. 

“ If you’re thinkin’ of investin’ in this locality, you 


Do you suppose 























SPRING BLOSSOMS 


n’t do better’n to stop right here. Subdivided-in- 
tacts - to-suit-purchaser-a-fourth-down-halance-one-two- 
and - three - years - six-per-cent.-twenty-minutes-from-the- 
city-beat-it-if-you-ean !” 

“T can’t,” I agreed, “ but—” 

“Say it! What more do you want?’ 

“Td like to borrow it for the day.” 

The man stared, his mouth agape. I saw that he 
didn’t understand. Alas! that in this world there 











_ was a dinner-pail. 


are so many who don’t understand. 
turned away. ; 

Following a trail of sunshine and shadow, I crossed 
the orchard. I went slowly, for adventure no longer 
beckoned. What to me was the joy of the bird in the 
blue, of the barefoot boy? I had lost the trail of 
spring. ... 

Where do you suppose I found it? 

Laborers were at work in the orchard, bisecting 
the ajsles of bloom with streets of unpicturesque 
straightness; their discarded coats hung arow on the 
fence. Underneath each man’s coat, on the ground, 
I chose the largest. 

The skill with which I stalked my luncheon proved 
that I had not forgotten al' the important things | 
had ever learned. Not a bowed back straightened as 
two silver dollars slid with a faint clink into the cof- 


Heart-weary, | 


‘fee-cup. Elated, I fled with my booty—two doughnuts, 


a piece of cheese, and a meat sandwich. 

The green hills of spring rose before me; and here 
was a silver feather of a stream that widened beneath 
a willow. Pliant grasses and pale, curled fern-fronds 
leaned over the water; and I leaned—but not pliantly. 
Confound that rheumatism! 

I had no sooner sampled the doughnuts than I 
knew them for the doughnuts that mother used to 
make. . . . It was there that I found again the trail 
of spring. 

When I had eaten, and had once more bent the hinges 
of my back over the brook, I remembered why I had 
come so far. . . . I was looking for daffodils. 

I marched up a hill, and marched down—on the 
other side. Ahead of me was another hill—yellow; 
the primrose by the river’s brim was never half so 
yellow. The alchemy of spring sunshine and spring 
showers had wrought the miracle. Having Colum- 
bused the, discovery, I took possession. 

I think the flowers must have been daisies (1 am 
going back some day to see). The tallest stood knee- 
high, and were as large as the garden daisy; and from 
this they graduated in size to minute blossoms that 
lay close to the ground, covering it as with a cloth 
of gold, 


I stretched at ease, and pulled my hat over my eyes. 
I knew, of course, that I should wake in a minute 

















THE TRAIL TO THE ROBBERS’ CAVE 


and find myself in a down-town office, with the ticker 
sounding at my elbow— Great Scott! I had clean 
forgotten the directors’ meeting. Still... it didn’t 
matter. Affairs that yesterday had seemed of the 
utmost importance, to-day had dwindled astonishingly 
in the scheme of things. If the birds were to go on a 
strike, if there was a shortage in rainbows, that, in 
deed, would be a calamity. Why not corner the rain- 
bow output? Why not— 


The pungent earth smells were more potent than 


(Continued on page 205) 
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CHAPTER I 
EUPHEMIA’S BIRTHDAY 


HE “ mensiversary ” of our marriage 

(the word is Kuphemia’s) happened 
to coincide with her. birthday, and 
Kuphemia was awake early and as 
fj restless as a child on Christmas 
y morning who has hung out its 
stocking overnight. 

“ Are there many letters for me, 
Mrs. Gorringe?” she called out when 
that excellent matron-of-all-work knocked at the door. 

“ There ain’t so many letters, mum,” replied a muf- 
fled voice, “ as ther’ is other things. ‘Ther’s a sight of 
them.” 

There was, indeed; and we breakfasted that morning 
amid a wilderness of cardboard boxes, bits of string, 
and cotton wool. Euphemia was so excited that she 
thoughtlessly emptied the dregs out of my cup over 
a pin-cushion, a present from her aunt, Lady ‘orking- 
ton, which was reposing where the slop-basin usually 
lay. 

“It doesn’t matter a bit,” Kuphemia exclaimed, 
“because she sends each of us a pin-cushion every 
year on our birthday and another one at Christmas. 
We have drawers full of them at home.” 

We were both surprised that Mrs. Gorringe had 
omitted to cook us any eggs that morning, and it was 
not until we had finished and when Euphemia was 
gathering up her plunder that we found the customary 
number concealed under a tea-table cover that had 
come from one of Euphemia’s sisters. 

“How old are you really, Euphemia?” I asked. 
“There is no object in deceiving me any longer.” 

“Do you mean in mere years, or in experience, or 
what?” she asked. 

For a while she puckered up her forehead in the effort 
of calculation. 

“T am,” she finally announced, “ twenty-four years 
old, forty-six years wise, and two thousand and eight 
years happy.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Gorringe prevented any suita- 
ble reply on my part, and we sallied out into the gar- 
den, carrying the newspapers and most of the packages 
with us. 

“And how do you propose to celebrate?” I asked. 

“This day is yours ”—though in that particular | 
could not see how it differed from any one of the last 
thirty. 

“T should like,” said Kuphemia, “to go out and 
make all the world as happy as we are.” 

“You can’t do that, because you can’t marry all the 
men. A good many must be disappointed.” 

“Well, I am going to make just as many people 
happy as I can; and,” as she got up, “I am going to 
begin with Mrs. Gorringe.” 

I should not myself have considered Mrs. Gorringe 
a likely subject. She was a worthy woman, with a 
considerable command of language and large deter- 
mination of character. But I doubted her receptivity 
to beatifying influences. Euphemia, however, was not 
to be discouraged, and from where I sat I heard the 
conversation which ensued, to an accompaniment of 
elatte.ing crockery. 

“Mrs. Gorringe,” Kuphemia announced, “ this is my 
birthday.” 

“Law, mum, is it now? It do be curious how people 
has birthdays comin’ edgeways-like at all sorts o’ 
queer times o’ the year. Not at home, though, we 
don’t; our birthdays all falls on Christmas Day. 1 
says to Jim, I says, when Nellie—that’s our oldest— 
~come, I says to him, ‘Jim,’ I says, ‘we ain’t goin’ to 
have no nonsense in this house,’ I says, ‘ with birth- 








days comin’ all awkward an’ aslant-like at different 
times’ an’ as like as not when ther’s extry work to do. 
Your birthday an’ mine,’ I says, ‘an,’ the little one’s 
an’ any others as may come afterward, pleasin’ God,’ 
I says, ‘ all comes on Christmas Day,’ I says, * an’ then 
we always knows wher’ we are an’ ther’ ain’t no diffi- 
culty about ages,’ I says.” 

“What a good idea! And what did Jim say?” 
asked Euphemia. 

“Well, he kinder took on about it.at first. He 
didn’t mind so much about the childun. Christmas 
Day, he says, was good enough for them; an’ as for 
me, he says, I ¢’u’d havé. my birthday to suit myself, 
but his, says he, was the eighteenth of March.” 

“ And what happened?” asked Euphemia. 

“Why, nothin’ didn’t happen, mum. Our birthdays 
is alk on Christmas Day—Jim’s the same as the rest 
of us. What’s good enough for us, I[ tells him, is 
good enough for him. Not but what he still hankers 
like, and as sure as the eighteenth of March comes 
round he wants a second birthday.” 

“ How interesting!” Euphemia remarked, encourag- 
ingly. “ And does he ever get it?” 

There was silence for a space, during which | opined 
that Mrs. Gorringe was rubbing a plate firmly. 

“ Not as I ever heard on, mum,” she said. 

Poor Jim! 

But Euphemia had evidently been pondering the sit- 
uation. 

“ But,” she said, “when does his age change? IL 
mean. how old is he now?” 

“ Fifty-six last Christmas,” said Mrs. Gorringe. 

“ And he will be fifty-seven next Christmas Day?” 

“ Fifty-seven next Christmas Day,” assented Mrs. 
Gorringe, with conviction. “ Law, mum,” as if some 
pricking of conscience made itself felt or she read 
Euphemia’s thoughts, “it don’t matter none to Jim. 
Not but what I always will say as he’s been a good 
steady man to me, but give him his pipe an’ his baccy 
an’ his garden, and he don’t need no birthdays, or 
such.” 

Poor Jim, indeed! I had seen him—a weak, gentie- 
voiced, shirt-sleeved person, such as may be seen pot- 
tering in the gardens and “ allotments ” of any English 
village. I wondered what foolish dreams—what queer 
child-like yearnings—he might not cherish, to be con- 
fided, perhaps, to his cabbages, but kept resolutely con- 
cealed from the grim, matter-of-fact and altogether 
praiseworthy partner of his joys. 

“ Well, at all events, Mrs. Gorringe,” 1 heard Kuphe- 
mia resume, gayly, “this is my birthday.” 

“Yes, mum,” said Mrs. Gorringe, in precisely the 
tone in which she received our orders for breakfast. 

“This is my birthday, and I am going to give you 
a holiday. We are going to be away all day ”—it was 
the first I had heard of it—‘‘ and you can go home as 
soon as you have done the things, and need not come 
back except to put out a cold supper for us in the 
evening.” 

“Thank ye, mum; but I don’t know but I’d as lief 
stay here. Jim he can get his dinner, the same as he 
always does. There’s a plenty for me to do here, mum.” 

For a moment Euphemia was nonplussed. 

“T tell you what,” she said, “ you have Jim over 
here to spend the day with you. There is plenty cf 
stuff in the house for a good dinner for you both, and 
I am sure he’ll be glad of a holiday. Mr. Barrett and 
I will tell Jim to come over as we pass your house.” 

“Thank ye, mum,” said Mrs. Gorringe, in a tone 
of what sounded to me like intense discouragement. 
“Tf you would be so kind.” 

Euphemia rejoined me in the garden. 

“Tf you haven’t done much for Mrs. Gorringe,” 1 
said, “at least you have given Jim a glint of happi- 





ness, which is infinitely more worth while. And now— 
have you any idea what we are going to do?” 

“Of course I have,” she said. “It is a beautiful 
day—a real birthday day—and we are going to get 
on our bicycles and ride away and make people happy. 
We.will get some lunch somewhere, and some tea some- 
where, and perhaps some dinner somewhere; and we 
will just try to make everybody happier for having 
met us.” 

It seemed to me a large programme, as well as slight- 
ly indefinite, but, as I have already said, this day be- 
longed to her; which, being so, whatever happed, | 
knew, must be for good. 

So half an hour later we mounted our bicycles and 
sallied forth to redress wrongs and seek adventures. 
Beyond that we were going to strike out an unknown 
line of country, we had no idea where we would ar- 
rive or when; but it was with perfectly ridiculous ¢x- 
hilaration that I swung into my saddle. All the world 
lay before us: Jim first, and then—the wide, wide 
world. 

And how beautiful and young was the whole earth! 
Surely the centuries had rolled themselves backward! 
Knights in armor, ladies of noble lineage beset by 
churls, poor naked waifs gibbering in the wilds tor 
woman’s comfort, cowled monks—what might not we 
meet on such a day and such a quest? 


I am not going to attempt any description of that 
ride. We have tried the same thing more than once 


: since and. hope—if it please Providence—to do it many 


times yet again. We call it “ going beatifying.” 

In the morning, when the sun is shining and the day 
promises fair, and we are both too happy to know well 
what to do with the golden hours ahead of us, Kuphe- 
mia says to me: 

“ Jack, let’s go and beatify to-day.” 

It is, I think, only the fear lest in some way the 
edge of the pleasure should be dulled by too much use, 
or lest our zeal should wither, that prevents our doing 
it every day when it is fine enough to ride. 

Certain rules and conditions there are which govern 
the excursions, the chief being that money is not to 
be given except in extreme cases. ‘lhe interpretation 
of the phrase is, however, I am bound to say, distinctly 
liberal. All children are, I find, extreme cases as 
well as a curious diversity of grown-ups. 

At first I was disposed to make occasional fun ot 
Euphemia on the score of the catholicity of her giv- 
ing. She had relieved a man who was, beyond dispute 
an irredeemable and worthless tramp; and I feebly 
opined that the extremity of his case rested on the fact 
that he was so extremely dirty. 

“So would you be dirty, Jack, if you had not slept 
in a house or been shaved or had anything but a river 
to take a bath in for a month. And he told me how 
hard he had been trying to get work.” 

Though I kept silence, she knew what I was thinking 

“And what does it matter if he was telling lies?’ 
she asked, as she ran her bicycle up close to mine an: 
laid her hand on mine upon my handle-bar. “ H: 
needed threepence much more than you or I, didn’t 
he? You don’t miss it, do you? And it may mean eve! 
so much to him, no matter how he spends it.” 

I am not defending Euphemia’s principles. ‘The 
reader, are in the especial care of a Judge higher thar 
you or I. 

It is demoralizing merely to consider the amount 0! 
“ pauperizing ” and encouraging mendicancy which =!) 
perpetrates; but I am looking at it from a subjectiv: 
and purely selfish point of view. We beatify for ou 
own pleasure, and not for that of any other living pe! 
son; but the remarkable thing to me is that I am— 
matter how much—older than Euphemia, and I have 











lived all these years in the world without discovering 
what seems to-me now the most important fact that 
I know, namely, that there is no such thing as being 
happy except by giving happiness to some one else. 
There is no other road to happiness; and that road is 
certain. 

I had to wait until I was married to Euphemia to 
find this out; for no one ever told me—at all events 
(not even Byron with his “happiness was born a 
twin”), in such terms as I could understand. Nor 
did any one ever tell Euphemia. She knew it of her- 
self; and herein, I take it, lies one of the chief points 
that differentiate the common run of mortals from the 
angels. ‘ 


We arrived home late that night very tired and very 
light-hearted. After the cold supper that was await- 
ing us, we went out into the garden in the moonlight. 
We did not talk much, but once Euphemia laid her 
hand on mine, and said: 

“Thank you, Jack, a thousand thousand times for 
the happiest birthday I ever had!” 

Thank me for it, I thought, with humiliation! 

“ And, oh, Jack!” she continued, “ what a different 
‘place the world would be if every one went about all 
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ury of gratifying the fondness when there was any- 
thing more exciting to do. But Euphemia is really 
fond of it. She enjoys working with her needle as 
another kind of artist enjoys working with his brush 
or as an amateur carpenter delights in messing with 
his tools. 

In the early days of Rose Cottage Euphemia would 
often bring her work out to the seat under the 
lilac and on various occasions she tried to teach me 
things, but my only really triumphant accomplishment 
was in the making of French knots. Even of that 
achievement I would not speak vaingloriously because 
French knots seem to me to be futile thipgs when they 
are made. As a career for a young man | should say 
that their manufacture offered only indifferent oppor- 
tunities. If I had a son and the choice lay before him 
of learning to make French knots or of taking up engi- 
neering or going to the bar, I should recommend either 
of the latter. But Euphemia sets great store by the 
knots, and says that if you only put enough of them 
on a blouse they make it “ look so good.” 

Among the things in the furniture of Bayfield, our 
country home, which delighted her was a sewing-ma- 
chine. It is in a room which opens off my study, and 
when I am writing, through the door which stands ajar 
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“ Are you?” she asked. 
“That’s different,” I said. 
only got me.” 

“ Now, Jack!” She laid her hand on mine. “ How 
can any one be dull when she is as happy as I am? 
Sometimes I think of it, and I am really frightened; 
and if you go on, as you have done, getting dearer and 
dearer to me, I don’t know what will happen.” 

There was a little catch in her throat, and her eyes 
brimmed wet. No more words were said, but it took 
some time to end that interview; and when | went 
back to my desk I was glad that the doubts had as- 
sailed me. 


“T’ve got you, but you've 


Had it been a case of some one being drowned at 
sea, or dying suddenly of apoplexy, I suppose that we 
should have called it an instance of telepathy, and 
should have told the story reverentially to incredulous 
listeners to the end of our days; but having to do with 
nothing more sesious than a girl’s visit to her sister, 
it passed merely as a curious coincidence that on the 
morning after I had been troubled by the misgivings 
as to Euphemia’s loneliness we received a letter from 
her mother, Mrs. Torkington, telling us that she and 
her husband had decided to spend the winter abroad, 























SHE HAD RELIEVED A MAN WHO WAS BEYOND DISPUTE A WORTHLESS TRAMP 


the time trying to make life easier and brighter for 
other people!” 

As I fell asleep that night I wondered how | could 
ever have supposed that I fully loved Kuphemia before 
hat day. 


If, reader, you ever have the blues—if, at any time, 
ie world seems gray and spiteful to you—let me 
recommend Euphemia’s receipt. Try beatifying! You 
can have no idea, until you have seen it, what a differ- 
ent kind of world it is when you look on it with eyes 
seeking only the chance of doing kindnesses to others. 
You have no idea how many kindnesses will fall in 
jour way to do. Above all, you have no idea how 
your own blues will vanish and how you will fall 
asleep that night thankful for being alive. 


CHAPTER II 

THE CURATE 
Lucy is Euphemia’s younger, and only unmarried, 
Sister, and there are people who say that Lucy is the 
prettier of the two, which is absurd. On the other 
hand, it is almost impossible to say that Euphemia or 

any other woman is prettier than Lucy. 

Euphemia is fond of sewing. I have known other 
women who said that they were; but they have never 
appeared to me unwilling to deny themselves the lux- 


I hear the purring of the machine and the voice of 
Euphemia singing to herself. 

One day I stopped in my work to listen and, of a 
sudden, from I know not where, doubts came to me— 
such doubts as must, I presume, at times assail every 
man married to a woman whom he loves. After wrest- 
ling with them for a while I went in and sat and 
watched her working. The sewing-machine is the mod- 
ern equivalent of the spinning-wheel, and I do not be- 
lieve that Euphemia at the one looks any less sweet 
or graceful than her great-grandmother did at the 
other. At last I gathered courage and spoke. 

“Do you know, sweetheart, that you have been 
married for nearly four months?” 

“ Of course I do; four months all but nine’ days.” 

“And do you know that for all that time, except 
when we were in London, and barring the Calthrops 
and the strangers here, you have hardly spoken ten 
sentences in the way of conversation with any living 
soul but me?” 

She looked at me, seeing that I really had something 
to say. 

“T had not thought of it,” she said; “ but I believe 


it is true. Poor you!” 
“Poor me! Are you sure that it’s enough for you, 
Euphemia? Do you never want some one else to talk 


to? Are you ever dull?” 





as well as one from Lucy asking whether, as she did 
not care to go to “silly old Egypt” again, Kuphemia 
would like her to come and spend Christmas at Hay 
bridge. Dearly as Euphemia loved her sister, she hes- 
itated, but I had no doubts, and Lucy was bidden to 
come as soon as her parents left, or sooner, if she 
would. 

When she arrived, in mid-afternoon, it still wanted 
some three weeks of Christmas. 

Fortunately, our Haybridge curate is good - looking 
enough to be able to go about with his head bandaged 
without appearing ridiculous, a gift which is not 
vouchsafed to all men. It was lucky for Graham that 
he was so blessed, because I know that he would have 
disliked immensely to appear ridiculous in Lucy’s eyes, 
and when a few days later he came home with her 
from the hockey match his head was very much ban- 
daged indeed. As I looked at him I wondered what 
the ladies of the two teams had done for handkerchiefs 
after the job was completed. 

Lucy and he had not theretofore been introduced, but 
it was, it seemed, her stick that had cut his forehead 
open. I was quite ready to believe him when he de- 
clared it was not her fault, for Lucy is a more than or- 
dinarily good player; but, however it occurred, Lucy 
was the picture of lovely remorse as she told the story 


(Continued on page 196) 
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F course the Widow Stimson never 
tried to win Deacon Hawkins, nor 
any other man, for that matter. A 
widow doesn’t have to try to win 
a man; she wins without trying. 
Still, the Widow Stimson some- 
times wondered why the deacon 
was so blind as not to see how her 
fine farm adjoining his equally fine 
place on the outskirts of the town might not be brought 
under one management with mutual benefit to both 
parties at interest. Which one that management 
might become was a matter of future detail. The 
widow knew how to run a farm successfully, and a 
large farm is not much more difficult to run than one 
of half the size. She had also had one husband, and 
knew something more than running a farm success- 
fully. Of all of which the deacon was perfectly well 
aware,’and still he had not been moved by the merging 
spirit of the age to propose consolidation. 

This interesting situation was up for discussion at 
the Wednesday afternoon meeting of the Sisters’ Sew- 
ing Society. . 

“For my part,” Sister Susan Spicer, wife of the 
Methodist minister, remarked as she took another 
tuck in a fourteen-year-old girl’s skirt for a ten-year 
old—* for my part, I can’t see why Deacon Hawkins 
and Kate Stimson don’t see the error of their ways 
and depart from them.” 

“T rather guess that she has,” smiléd Sister Poteet, 
the grocer’s better half, who had taken an afternoon 
off from the store in order to be present. 

“Or is willing to,” added Sister Maria Cartright, 
a spinster still possessing faith, hope, and charity, 
notwithstanding she had been on the waiting list a 
long time. 

“ Really, now,” exclaimed little Sister Green, the 
doctor’s wife, “ do you think it is the deacon who needs 
urging?” 

“Tt looks that way to me,” Sister Poteet did not 
hesitate to affirm. 
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“Well, I heard Sister Clark say that she had heard 
him call her ‘ Kitty’ one night when they were eat- 
ing ice-cream at the Mite So- 


— wontheDeaco 









“Oh,” she chirruped, in the 
liveliest of humors, “ you wili have 
to excuse me for to-day. Deacon 
Hawkins overtook me on the way 
here, and he said I had simply got 
to go sleigh-riding with him. He’s 
waiting out at the gate now.” 

“Is that so?” exclaimed the 
society unanimously, and rushed 
to the window to see if it were 
really true. 

“Well, did you ever?” com- 
mented Sister Poteet, generally. 

“Hardly ever,” laughed the 
widow, good-naturedly, “and | 
don’t want to lose the chance. 
You know Deacon Hawkins isn’t 
asking somebody every day to yo 
sleighing with him. I told him I'd 
go if he would bring me around here to let you know 
what had become of me, and so he did. Now, good- 
by, and I’ll be sure to be present at the next meeting. 
I have to hurry because he’ll get fidgety.” 

The widow ran away like a lively schoolgirl. All 
the sisters watched her get into the sleigh with the 








ciety,” Sister Candish, the 
druggist’s wife, added tod the 
fund of reliable information 
on hand. 

“ Kitty, indeed!” protested 
Sister Spicer. “The idea of 
anybody calling Kate Stim- 
son ‘ Kitty’! ‘The deacon will 
talk that way to ’most any 
woman, but if she let him say 
it to her more than onee, she 
must be getting mighty 
anxious, I think.” 

“Oh,” Sister Candish has- 
tened to explain, “ Sister 
Clark didn’t say she had 
heard him say it twice.” 

“Well, | don’t think she 
heard him say it once,” Sister 
Spicer asserted with confi- 
dence. 

“T don’t know about that,” 
Sister Poteet argued. “ From 
all I can see and hear I think 
Kate Stimson wouldn’t object 
to ’most anything the deacon 
would say to her, knowillg as 
she does, that he ain’t going 
to say anything he shouldn’t 
say.” 

“ And isn’t saying what he 
should,” added Sister Green, 
with a sly snicker, which went 
around the room softly. 

“But as I was saying—” 
Sister Spicer began, when Sis- 
ter Poteet, whose rocker, near 
the window, commanded a 
view of the front gate, inter- 
rupted with a warning, “ ’Sh- 
sh.” 




















“ Why shouldn’t I say what 
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I wanted to when—” Sis- 
ter Spicer began. 
“There she comes now,” 


explained Sister Poteet, 
“and as I live the deacon 
drove her here in his 
sleigh, and he’s waiting 


while she comes in. 1 
wonder what next,” and 
Sister Poteet, in conjunc- 
tion with the entire soci- 
ety, gasped and held their 
eager breaths, awaiting 
the entrance of the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

Sister Spicer went to 
the front door to let her 
in, and she was greeted 
with the greatest cordial- 
ity by everybody. 

“We were just talking 
about you and wondering 
why you were so late com- 
ing,” cried Sister Poteet. 
“ Now take off your things 
and make up for lost time. 
There’s a pair of pants 
over there to be cut down 
to fit that poor little 
Smithers boy.” 

The excitement and cu- 
riosity of the society were 
almost more than‘could be 
borne, but never a sister 
let on that she knew the 
deacon was at the gate 
waiting. Indeed, as far as 
the widow could discover, 
there was not the slightest 
indication that anybody 
had ever heard there was 
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“YOU BEAT HIM. 


such a person as_ the 


I KNOW YOU DID” deacon in existence. 





SLOWLY THE SQUIRE PULLED CLOSER TO THE FRONT 


deacon, and resumed the previous discussion with 
greatly increased interest. 

But little recked the widow and less. recked the 
deacon. He had bought a new horse and he wanted 
the widow’s opinion of it, for the Widow Stimson was 
a competent judge of fine horseflesh. If Deacon Haw- 
kins had one insatiable ambition it was to own a 
horse which could fling its heels in the face of the best 
that Squire Hopkins drove. In his early mahhood the 
deacon was no deacon by a great deal. But as th: 
years gathered in behind him he put off most of the 
frivolities of youth and held now only to the one ot 
driving a fast horse. No other man in the count) 
drove anything faster except Squire Hopkins, and him 
the deacon had not been able to throw the dust over 
The deacon would get good ones, but somehow neve! 
could he find one that the squire didn’t get a better 
The squire had also in the early days beaten the dea 
con in the race for a certain pretty girl he dreame: 
about. But the girl and the squire had lived happil) 
ever after and the deacon, being a philosopher, migh 
have forgotten the squire’s superiority had it ber 
manifested in this one regard only. But in horse- 
too—that gravelled the deacon. 

“ How much did you give for him?” was the widow 
first query, after they had reached a stretch of roa 
that was good going and the deacon had let him ou 
for a length or two. 

“Well, what do you suppose? You’re a judge.” 

“More than I would give, I’ll bet a cookie.” 

“Not if you was as anxious as I am to show Ho} 
kins that he can’t drive by everything on the pike.” 

“T thought you loved a good horse because he w: 
a good horse,” said the widow, rather disapproving!) 

“T do, but I could love him a good dea} harder | 
he would stay in front of Hopkins’s best.” 

“Does he know you’ve got this one?” 

“Yes, and he’s been blowing round town that he | 
waiting to pick me up on the road some day and mak 
my five hundred dollars look like a pewter quarter.’ 

“So you gave five hundred dollars for him, did you 
laughed the widow. 

“Is it too much?” 











“Um-er,” hesitated the widow, glancing along the 
graceful lines of the powerful trotter, “1 suppose 
not if you can beat the squire.” 

“Right you are,” crowed the deacon, “and I'll show 
him a thing or two in getting over the ground,” he 
added with swelling pride. 

“Well, I hope he won’t be out looking for you to- 
day, with me in your sleigh,” said the widow, almost 
apprehensively, “because, you know, dea- 
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But no. What of the widow? She realized, if the 
deacon did not, that she, not the squire’s horse, had 
beaten the deacon’s, and she was ready to make what 
atonement she could. As the squire passed ahead of 
the deacon she was stirred by a noble resolve. A 
deep bed of drifted snow lay close by the side of the 
road not far in front. It was soft and safe and she 
smiled as she looked at it as though waiting for her. 


167 


recover his vanished prestige, but effort was useless, 
and finally concluding that he was practically left 
standing, he veered off from the main road down a 
farm lane to find some spot in which to hide the hu- 
miliation of his defeat. The deacon, still going at 
a clipping gait, had one eye over his shoulder as wary 
drivers always have on such occasions, and when he 
saw the squire was off the track he slowed down and 
jogged along with the apparent intention 








con, I have always wanted you to beat 
Squire Hopkins.” 

The deacon looked at her sharply. 
There was a softness in her tones that ap- 
pealed to him, even if she had not ex- 
pressed such agreeable sentiments. Just 
what the deacon might have said or done 
after the impulse had been set going must 
remain unknown, for at the crucial mo- 
ment a sound of militant bells, bells of 
defianee, jangled up behind them, disturb- 
ing their personal absorption, and they 
Jooxed around simultaneously. Behind 
the bells was the squire in his sleigi 
drawn by his fastest stepper, and he was 
alone, as the deacon was not. The widow 
weighed one hundred and sixty pounds, 
nei —whieh is weighting a horse in a race 
rater more than the law allows. 

int the deacon never thought of that. 
Forvetting everything except his cher- 
ishod ambition, he braced himself for the 
contest, took a twist hold on the lines, 
seni a sharp, quick eall to his horse, ‘and 
let :\im out for all that was in him. ‘The 
squire followed suit and the deacon. ‘The 
rou! was wide and the snow was worn 
down smooth.’ The track couldn’t have 
been in better condition. The Hopkins col- 
ors were not five rods behind the Hawkins 
colors as they got away. For half a mile 
it was nip and tuck, the deacon encourag- 
ing lis horse and the widow encouraging 
the deacon, and then the squire began 
creeping up. The deacon’s horse was a 
goo! one, but he was not accustomed to 
hauling freight in a race. A half-mile of 
it was as much as he could stand, and he 
weakened under the strain. 

Not handicapped, the squire’s horse 
forged ahead, and as his nose pushed up 
to the dashboard of the deacon’s sleigh, 
that good man groaned in agonized dis- 
appointment and bitterness of spirit. 
The widow was mad all over that Squire 
Hopkins should take such a mean advan- 
tage of his rival. Why didn’t he wait 
till another time when the deacon was 
alone, as he was? If she had her way she 
never would speak to Squire Hopkins 














of continuing indefinitely. Presently an 
idea struck him, and he looked around for 
the widow. She was not where he had 
seen her last. Where was she? In the 
enthusiasm of victory he had forgotten 
her. He was so dejected at the moment 
she had leaped that he did not realize 
what she had done, and two minutes later 
he was so elated that, shame on him! he 
‘did not care. With her, all was lost; 
without her, all was won, and the dea- 
con’s greatest ambition was to win. But 
now, with victory perched on his horse- 
collar, su@cess his at last, he thought cf 
the widow, and he did care. He cared 
so much that he almost threw his horse 
off his feet by the abrupt turn he 
gave him, and back down the pike he 
flew as if a legion of squires were after 
him. 

He did not know what injury she migit 
have sustained: she might have been se- 
riously hurt, if not actually killed. And 
why? Simply to make it possible for him 
to win. The deacon shivered as he thought 





of it, and urged his horse to greater speed. 
The squire, down the lane, saw him whiz- 
zing along and accepted it profanely as 
an exhibition for his especial benefit. The 
deacon now had forgotten the squire as he 
had only so shortly before forgotten the 
widow. Two hundred yards from the drift 
into which she had jumped there was a, 
turn in the road, where some trees shut 
off the sight, and the deacon’s anxiety 
increased momentarily until he reached 
this point. From here he could see ahead, 
and down there in the middle of the road 
stood the widow waving her shawl as a 
banner of triumph, though she could only 
guess at results. The deacon came on with 
a rush, and pulled up alongside of her 
in a condition of nervousness he didn’t 
think possible to him. 

“ Hooray! hooray!” shouted the widow, 
tossing her shawl into the air. “ You beat 
him. I know you did. Didn’t you? | 
saw you pulling ahead at the turn 
yonder. Where is he and his old 
plug?” 














again, nor to his wife, either. But her 
resentment was not helping the deacon’s THEY 
horse to win. Slowly the squire pulled 

closer to the front; the deacon’s horse, realizing what 
it meant to his master and to him, spurted bravely, 
but, struggle as gamely as he might, the odds were 
too many for him, and he dropped to the rear. The 
squire shouted in triumph as he drew past the dea- 
con, snd the dejected Hawkins shrivelled into a heap 
on the seat, with only his hands sufficiently alive to 
hold the lines. He had been beaten again, humiliated 
before a woman, and that, too, with the best horse 
that he could hope to put against the ever-conquering 
squire. Here sank his fondest hopes, here ended his 
ambition. From this on he would drive a mule or an 
automobile, The fruit of his desire had turned to 
ashes in his mouth. 





RUSHED TO THE WINDOW TO SEE IF IT WERE REALLY 


Without a hint of her purpose, or a sign to disturb 
the deacon in his final throes, she rose as the sleigh 
ran near its edge, and with a spring which had many 
a time sent her lightly from the ground to the bare 
back of a horse in the meadow, she cleared the robes 
and lit plump in the drift. The deacon’s horse knew 
before the deacon did that something had happened 
in his favor, and was quick to respond. With his 
first jump of relief the deacon suddenly revived, his 
hopes came fast again, his blood retingled, he 
gathered himself, and, cracking his lines, he shot for- 
ward, and three minutes later he had passed the 
squire as though he were hitched to the fence. For a 
quarter of a mile the squire made heroic efforts to 





TRUE the race and everything. 


“Oh, bother take him and his horse and 
Are you hurt?” 

gasped the deacon, jumping out, but 
mindful to keep the lines in his hand. “Are you 
hurt?” he repeated, anxiously, though she looked any 
thing but a hurt woman. 

“Tf I am,” she chirked, cheerily, “ I’m not hurt halt 
as bad as I would have been if the squire had beat 
you, deacon. Now don’t you worry about me. Let's 
hurry back to town so the squire won’t get another 
chance, with no place for me to jump.” 

And the deacon? Well, well, with the lines in the 
crook of his elbow the deacon held out his arms to 
the widow and— The sisters at the next meeting otf 
the Sewing Society were unanimously of the opinion 
that any woman who would risk her life like that for 
a husband was’mighty anxious. 


SEED 


OH, MY SOUL, YOU MUS’ BE WALKIN’ IN YO’ SLEEP 


On, my soul, you mus’ be walkin’ in 


*Caze you nuver seems to heed de danger lines; 
When you skirts de verges whar de water’s deep, 


An’ you leads my foots to thorns an’ 


Yas, I’s “feard you sho is walkin’ in yo’ sleep. 
Walkin’, walkin’—gropin’, gropin’— 


Gropin’ in yo’ sleep; 
: P; 


Oh, my soul, I’s hopin’, hopin’ 
Dat you'll wake befo’ you stumble in yo’ sleep. 


Oh, my soul, you mus’ be walkin’ in yo’ 


Or you wouldn’t dast to stray so fur f’om home, 
Whar de gurglin’ laugh an’ playin’ fountains leap 
*Tel de conscience-call is drownded in de foam. 
Better quit dis racklass business in yo’ sleep! 
Walkin’, langhin’—laughin’, gropin’— 


Gropin’ in yo’ sleep ; 


Oh, my laughin’ soul, I’s hopin’ 
Dat yo’ laugh won’t turn to weepin’ in yo’ sleep. 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


5 
yo’ sleep, 


tangled vines— 


Oh, my soul, you mus’ be walkin’ in vo’ sleep, 
’Les’ you’d reco’nize de tempter by yo’ side 
Wid de sugar tongue an’ swishin’ flounces’ sweep— 
Look ag’in, my soul, befo’ you take a bride! 
Oh, my soul, you better wake up f’om yo’ sleep! 
Walkin’, walkin’—gropin’, gropin’-— 


Gropin’ in yo’ sleep; 


sleep, 


Oh, my blinded soul, I’s hopin’ 
Dat you'll reco’nize yo’ danger in yo’ sleep. 


Yas, you better wake, my soul, wake f’om yo’ sleep, 
’*Fo’ you signs away yo’ freedom in a dream; 
Rub yo’ eyes an’ look—oh, look befo’ you leap! 
An’ beware de pleasu’e - boats on Jordan’s stream! 
Wake, my soul, an’ stop yo’ walkin’ in yo’ sleep! 
Walkin’, walkin’—gropin’, gropin’- 


In de dark o’ sleep; 





Soon you'll wake. I’s hopin’, hopin’, 
*Caze it’s mighty dange’ous walkin’ in yo’ sleep. 
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THE BRIDE'S TROUSSEAU 


IT INCLUDES A “PICTURE DRESS” WITH LONG LINES, EMPIRE WAIST, AND 
LONG SKIRT FALLING FROM BELOW THE ARMPITS 
































HERE is no dress in the present year which 

may run to just the same extremes of sim- 

plicity or of elaboration as the bridal dress; 
nor any which may be, if its designer wishes it, 
so free from the ugly lines which many of the 
present-day dresses show. It is and should be, 
first of all, a picture dress. It may be of any 
fabric, from linon over a plain silk foundation 
or over any other light and soft one, to 
bridal satin, the sort that is thick as cloth and 
glows rather than glistens with every movement 
of the figure within it. 

As a matter of detail the majority of dresses 
of this class are now made of wool satin, crépe 
météore, cashmere, or of the satin itself draped 
with ninon or with chiffon or lace. The dress 
itself is sure to have long lines, which are to be 
obtained by means of a short Empire waist, and 
a long skirt which falls from just below the 
armpits. An occasional wedding -dress is seen 
made in the almost curveless Florentine tunic 
form, and this, because of the elasticity of this 
material, is usually made of wool satin, of which 
there are many really thin varieties. 


The majority of bridesmaids’ frocks are made 
up in corn-color, blue, mauve, champagne, or 
apricot tones, though the rule is that any light, 
delicate tone which the bride may fancy is suit- 
able for it. Picture effects rather than strictly 
fashionable ones are sought for in such dresses, 
but these, of course, are made to conform to pre- 
vailing ideas in dress. 

Just now all girl attendants’ dresses are short 
and narrow. They run to the extremely slim 
dress with perhaps a foot trimming (either a band 
or embroidery) and seamless sleeves or those that 
close about the arm snugly. Swan’s-down trims 
many of the paler-hued dresses. You will see an 
example of its use in the dress, pictured on this 
page, of champagne-colored chiffon cloth over 
white satin. The yoke and the ruche of this 
dress are of fine net. A narrow line of black 
ribbon velvet divides this ruche. The vest is of 
sheer gold tissue and gold embroidery. 

A second dress suitable for the bridesmaid’s 
wear is pictured herewith. It is robin’s-egg blue 
under corn-color veiling. ‘lhe coat is of lace 
tinted to match the veiling. Blue ribbon binds 
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the neck and forms the bows upon the waist. 


A rich gown of recent design is of white satin, 
But of all the frocks made up for the bride’s 


made with the high Empire waist line, over which 
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BRIDESMAID’S DRESS OF CHAMPAGNE CHIFFON 


* 
inca 


with this simple frock was formed of a white 
lace shawl, which, without cutting, was draped 
into a little full-ecrowned cap and framed to the 
head with a band of silver leaves and orange 
blossoms. 

The bridal dress pictured on the opposite page 
is of the Florentine order. It is composed of an 
underdress of white satin, having a shallow yoke 
of tulle. The overdress is of crépe de Chine 
richly brocaded with satin flowers. ‘The dress 
skirt is short, but a train hangs separately from 
the waist, which is lined with silver cloth. In 
the instance of one notable wedding-dress the 
train, hanging from a high Empire waist, was 
entirely of silver cloth incrusted with Lrish lace. 

Great latitude is allowed in the bride’s choice 
of a veil and its arrangement. The veil may be 
of anything, from a web of malines to lace lined 
with tulle, or unlined. Silver tissue, too, has 
been used in one or two cases, with fairy-like 
effect over a crépe dress. Very thin chiffon, the 
sort used with the bridal costume shown on the 
opposite page, is seen occasionally. The veil 
iNustrated is arranged in a turban head-dress, 
with twists of chiffon wound in true turban fash- 

NEGLIGEE OF MOUSSELINE DE SOIE UNDER LACE ion around and around the cap foundation. 
Usually such turban or cap forms are worn with 
a turned-back or .a merely draped veil which 
hangs at the side without veiling the bride’s faee. 
Myrtle is seen in the present year mingling with 
the orange-blossom wreath. 
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ATTENDANT'S DRESS OF ROBIN'S-EGG BLUE 


use, none are so really lovely this year as those 
designed to serve as négligées and breakfast robes. 
The model shown here is almost elaborate enough 
for the bridal ceremony itself. 


is secured a porcelain bead rope with long tas- 
sels. At the foot of the dress a twelve-inch bor- 
der of raised and bead embroidery forms a hand- 
some incrustation. The long veil that was worn 
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SATIN AND BROCADED CREPE GOWN; CHIFFON VEIL ARRANGED IN THE FRENCH WAY 
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FASHIONS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


THEIR HATS MAY BE OF STRAW, LACE, OR STITCHED FABRICS, CLOSE 
FITTING IN SHAPE, OR WITH BROAD BRIMS 



































The majority of the street and afternoon frocks 
for girls, say of twenty or under, are made with 
round collarlegs necks, and more or less of a 
kimono effect about the sleeve. ‘To be exact, the 

dress neck is just a little bit lower than 
the collar line, but not enough so to give 
even a hint of the shoulder line. 

Young girls’ hats include all the mob- 
cap shapes, all the wide-brimmed hats, 
all the brimless ones, and those that are 
mere masses of crushed satin straw. 

One lovely model which is so full 
of suggestion that I cannot forego 
describing it is of stretched Shan- 
tung, in a lovely tone which to-day 
is called banana yellow. The brim, 
which is a straight one spreading 
from a medium-high but wide 
crown, is trimmed with a’ square 
lace handkerchief, an _ heirloom, 
surely, by its every indication, but 
with the centre taken out. 

The square is slipped over the 
crown and the lace is attached to 
the brim invisibly. Above the lace, 
as a finish to the crown, is a row of 
jet cabochons; below the brim is a 


HERE can be no question that the styles 
now coming in are at their prettiest when 
worn by the young girl. The daintiest 

linens and fabrics of the year are for her, and the 

slim dresses; but some much older women 

appropriate them. 

Perhaps it is because April and May are 

the first spring wedding months and 

the girl bride and her attendants the 

most prominent figures during the 

preparations for the wedding, that so 

many unusually attractive things 

seem to be evolved just now for 

girls. It may be, too, that bridge, 

which appears to be even more 

madly in fashion now at the end 

than it did in the beginning of the 

season, is responsible for the smart 

little novel touches which are 

more than ever pleasing when ap- 

plied to the new fabrics which 

‘this season has launched, though 

the dress lines have no sharp change 

in form. 

For street and luncheon wear for 
young girls and women there are 
some lovely dove-toned  veilings 


(fine as marquisette and more prac- 
tical than chiffon), which.are being 
made up over silk slips for the 


cluster of velvet loops, not unlike 
those shown in the back of the hat 
pictured on this page—extremely 














simple, as you will see, but just the 
trimming to show off the lace. 

The hat shown on this page has 
a brim of Cluny lace with brown 
velvet binding. Pink roses wreathe 
the velvet crown and catch up the 
brim in the front. 


luncheon or visiting frock. ‘There 
are beautiful new shot chiffons for 
the evening with a thread, only, of 
color here or there to waver as a 
fold of the dress is moved, though 
you are scarcely aware of it when 


the wearer is still. BOUND WITH BROWN VELVET 
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ONE VIEW OF EVENING GOWN OF BLACK CHIFFON SMART MORNING COSTUME IN NAVY SERGE 
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LIGHT COLORINGS AND SIMPLICITY OF LINES AND TRIMMINGS ARE THE 


FOR THE DEBUTANTE 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF YOUNG GIRLS’ GOWNS 
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HE characteristics of the débutantes’ gowns, 
including those that must serve after the 
real coming-out for the theatre and the 


dance, are the light, almost joyful 
the majority, and the simplicity ¢ 
and trimming of all. 
ing disposition toward costumes of 
ald green in chiffon, charmeuse, or 


and for a red which narrowly escapes 


the intensity which we describe 
flame color. 

These- suit the occasional wearer 
charmingly, but the many choose 
less pronounced colors, such as the 
dove tones, lilacs, pale gold, or 
white or pink, with which swan’s- 
down combines so well. Or soft 
puffs of chiffon are used as a bor- 
der trimming. 

Perdita wreaths, set over a 
loose cap of gold gauze, and clus- 
ters of small silk roses or other 
flower forms are features of many 
of the party costumes of muslin, 
or those that are draped with net or 
with chiffon. 

While to some extent there is 
a similarity in contour about such 
dresses, they really offer the most 
diversified treatment of late mod- 
els. They are all slim, almost 
curveless, frocks, and short in the 
waist and skirt. In fact, they are 
like little girls’ frocks in the skirt 
length, and show the ankle as well 
as the high, slender-heeled shoe. 


There is an inereas- 















But woe to the short, plump girl who dons such 
a dress with the wrong sort of coiffure! The cos- 
tume of one such, a girl of nineteen, was pale 
cherry chiffon over white silk. It exag 
geratedly short, and its youthfulness ac- 
eentuated by silk baby -rose trimmings. 
Her banded coiffure, from her 
youthful mother’s, rose in an enormous 
structure over the crown of her head, 
giving it a heavy and old effect that 
presented a ludicrous incongruity with 
the short childish skirts. It sadly 
marred the girl’s appearance upon 


colorings of 
of line 


was 


emer- 


crépe ; 


copied 


as 


an occasion when everything should 
have been done to bring out her best 
points. 

The party gown of pale pink chif- 


fon, which is shown below, is one 
of the daintier models for the 
spring. It has no pronounced nov- 


elty of line, but the assemblage of 
colors is beautiful, especially in 
connection with a young girl’s fresh 
complexion. The borders of the 
tunic are of white satin, over which 
material the underdress, of pale 
blue chiffen, is mounted. The lat 
ter garment is given a foot band ct 
pink satin, and embroidered at the 
left side with pink motifs. 





Pictured below are two other 
dress models, designed for the 
young girl’s ordinary wear. ‘Ihe 


first is planned for striped and plain 
foulard, but will be as pretty in a 


OF SOFT BLUE STRAW, WITH WHITE FEATHER BAND AND SHADED PINK ROSES fine cotton fabric. 





























HOME DRESS IN STRIPED AND PLAIN FOULARD AFTERNOON DRESS OF MARINE-BLUE CHARMEUSE 


PARTY GOWN OF PALE PINK OVER PALE BLUE CHIFFON 
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THE FASHION OUTLOOK 


SCANT SKIRTS, ELBOW SLEEVES, SOFT SASHES, AND MUCH FRINGE ARE AMONG 
THE STRIKING FEATURES FOR THE SPRING AND SUMMER 









































hand, the season, so far, offers abso- z skirt to the end of the summer, when the first 
lutely nothing on which to predict, with experimental dress forms for another season 
even a half assurance of certainty. No z will be out. 
real classification of the summer fashions The increasing use of the tunic sup- 
— 


W ian novel, queer things in dress on every : fact, fixing the doom of the yard-and-a-half 


is possible just now. The exclusive dress- é ports this theory, for, though it be only 
makers have made up their sample : of chiffon or net, it is sure to be 
garments hesitatingly and the manu- nape fuller than the skirt, and is added, 
facturers of dress for the many are obviously, to conceal the slimness 
making, when they make at all, of the latter. The object of the 
only a limited number of gowns | Yarap ai » new winding draperies of such 
having any one tendency. = substantial stuffs as crépe, satin, 
The result is the queerest fash- or embroidered cashmere is clear- 
ions that have been imagined for 5) j + ly to serve the same purpose. All 
the few who each season dare to of these are accustoming us to in- 
wear the newest things. From I ereased skirt dimensions, and must, 
these dresses, sooner or later, the " by a natural process, lead to wider 
many select a few desirable or hee i } lines by and by. 
serviceable points and _ incorpo- ie In the mean time to obviate a 
rate them into a more or less pre- + J << too sharp silhouette, a broad panel 
vailing style. ; , ? of velvet, or satin, or chiffon, 
Of the twenty spring models ; usually in some strongly contrast- 
from a Paris maker, shown by 7 , : ing color, is tacked on the back 
one importer, not one in the least SB f | of some of the street dresses, and 
resembles any other, except in the XC : ' huge Madam Butterfly bows and 
general contour. ‘There is still a J a 2 1/ long ends panel the backs of many 
vogue for the kimono sleeve, caught — of the evening dresses. 
into narrower proportions in some in- } — Sash effects, which were referred 
stances, in others widened and extending Sie to-in a preceding paragraph, provide a new 
to an Empire belt below the armpits. Fash- a way in which to utilize the long, soft 
ionable belts are all at the armpit, and skirts = aia scarf. These scarfs are swathed round and 
hang in limp and straight lines below them, [@ ’ ' Se, round the body from the armpits to the hips, and 
or are swathed in sashes in a manner to be Bee : . : end in long streamers in the front, sometimes 
described later. & A . q hung with twelve-inch fringe of silk or of twisted 
In getting away from the voluminous dress ca; oe { gold. The vogue for fringes increases every day. 








SIMPLE NEGLIGEE OF WHITE CASHMERE 


of a few years ago, we 
have arrived at almost 
no dress at all in the 
more exaggerated exam- 
ples. ‘These too scant 
gowns are not worn by 
women of good taste, but 
only by those who wish 
to make themselves con- 
spicuous. Some women, 
whose better taste 
should guide them, imi- 
tate with a thoughtless- 
ness which is amazing. 

I am inclined to think 
that the tailors who are 
now insisting upon elab- 
orate foot-bands for the 
new frocks are paving 
the way to really radical 


OF YELLOW STRAW FACED WITH CHIFFON changes. They are, in WHITE STRAW WITH SCARF AND ROSES 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOWS, NECKWEAR, AND HAIR ORNAMENTS, INCLUDING THE BREAKFAST CAP 
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DETAILS OF DRESS 


SHOES AND SLIPPERS ARE THE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE MOMENT, OWING TO 
THE PREVAILING SHORT AND NARROW SKIRT 

























































EXT to the growth in popularity of the 
banged front hair, the most important fea- 
ture and certainly the most conspicuous one 
of feminine apparel just now is the shoe. 
It is also the most varied in this season 
of the queer in dress, and as remote from 
the conservative article with which 
this generation is familiar as may 
well be imagined. Of course it is 









































practical walking shoe than the patent - vamp 
article. 

In summer ties there are also examples of 
cloth and leather combinations and those 
in which Suéde and polished leather are 
combined. In slippers there 
most expensive trifles in lace and 
in cutwork over pale-toned silks 
or satins; also slippers of cloth 


dress are 


designed for the woman who of gold, upon the toes of which 
tries to wiggle her way through gold flowers or those of pale- 
the present phases of her life tinted silks are flatly pressed. 
in the yard-and-a-quarter-wide Velvet ribbon is also latticed 


skirt—yes! even that unbelieva- 
ble width of skirt is still seen 
in gowns but just from their 


over tapestry-silk slippers, de- 
signed for evening wear. 
There is a growing use of a 


makers! delicate monogram upon arti- 

For her there are check-topped cles such as the hand-bag, the 
shoes, with points curling slight- handkerchief, fhe thin  night- 
ly upward, which, because every dress, and the fine matinée. 


movement she makes pulls the 
skimpy skirt away from her feet, 
literally insist upon being looked 
at. Sometimes a slender foot 
so shod will appear interesting, 
but if nature has not made the 
foot within such a shoe well formed, 
the spectacle is pitiable. 

These check tops are in gray and 


A little shield form or circle or 
square of pale pink, Aan, blue, 
or green, is set into a hand 
kerchief corner, a chemise or 
nightdress front, and upon this 
the letters are embroidered in 
the finest of cotton. 

A monogram is the novel feature 
of the handkerchief-lawn matinée 


white, black and white, and blue and shown on this page. You will see it em- 
white, with patent vamps, usually, and broidered on the wide single revers. Lrish 
with touches of black about them in the way of lace, particularly of the “ baby” sort, is 


a patent-leather piping set down the front and 
back seams of the upper, and buttons to match 
the darker line in the check. 

Cuban heels, thinned down a bit from the more 


seen upon all the handsome neckwear, in which 
there are few really novel offerings just 
Jabots are much in evidence at all the exclusive 
displays, but those that are new are not pretty. 


now. 


MORNING JACKET OF LAWN 


substantial heels of a sea- 
son ago, distinguish all 
street footwear of the ul- 
tra sort, while heels of 
early French periods, 
with upward - turning 


toes, are the preferred 
sort for the dress slip- 
per. 


In contrast to the 
check-topped shoes there 
are to be seen occasional 
spats of white or castor 
eolor worn over black or 
brown shoes, or over 
those of antelope-tinished 
ealf, which is a more 
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SOME OF THE NEW SHOES AND SLIPPERS AND THE BELTS AND BAGS OF LEATHER AND SILK 
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MRS. ELLA. FLAGG YOUNG 


Teacher, Woman, Friend 


BY OLIVE HYDE FOSTER 
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TANDING to-day at the head of 

Chicago’s great public-school sys- 
\ tem, with its thousands of teachers, 
*\ its hundreds of thousands of ‘chil- 
.4) dren, and its millions of dollars’ 

worth of property, is a woman. 

Small of stature, modest and. unas- 

suming in manner, she is every- 

where recognized as. one of the 
world’s greatest educators; and her reputation, justly 
earned, rests on a life filled with many notable achieve- 
ments. That advocate of man’s retirement at fifty 
might to advantage have studied the activity and use- 
fulness of this remarkable woman at sixty-six, Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young. 

Her success can hardly be adequately expressed in 
words, but it is told in the story of her life and accom- 
plishments. There has been nothing phenomenal in her 
progress—it has been simply the result of years de- 
voted to work—patiently, eagerly, 
lovingly done—with the key-note of 
self-effacement. Honors have sought 
her, never she them, although, she 


is 


S 


which position she was ‘occupying when her name was 
brought up for City Superintendent. There had been 
much discord, bitter strife, jealousy, and opposition 
on every side, and when a new official was to be 
elected, it was not easy at first to decide on the right 
person. The original number of thirty available can- 
didates finally narrowed down to six before the strength 
of her influence was really noticed. 

Then the committee, weary from three weeks of 
caucuses and informal meetings, decided late one af- 
ternoon to call in each of the six for a twenty-minute 
talk on his or her proposed policy. The others, all 
men, were heard, while the tired committee watched 
the clock for the hour when they could leave. Last of 
all the candidates, alphabetically, came Mrs. Young. 
She began to tell her ideas of the needs of the schools 
and give her suggestions as to the way of meeting 
them. The twenty minutes passed. Nobody noticed 
the time. Eagerly she talked on, and as eagerly they 





= 


vided for her, preferring to stand, and insistin» op 
shaking hands with every one in line. “I am not tired, 
I shall not be tired. Why, I am too happy to be ti v4.” 
And although always noted for her quiet taste in ( ress. 
she evidently felt the desire to fittingly grace this 
auspicious occasion, and she appeared in a plai: slip 
of white satin, veiled in beautiful lace, simple yet rich, 

A few weeks later came the great fight at Bosto, for 
the presidency of the National Education Associ» ion, 
Mrs. Young’s friends and admirers had gone on b. the 
hundreds, prepared to do all in their power to wi: the 
election for the woman they knew to be able an. ¢a- 
pable of filling the position. But they also re: jizeq 
that she was opposed by the “ Book Ring,” w ‘ich, 
for years, had controlled the organization’s nan. 
agement. Consequently, when they found thai she 
had been defeated by a vote of 28 to 19, at the 
hands of the nominating committee, composed of a 
member from each State and Territory, they in-isteq 
on taking the matter onto the ‘loor 
of the convention hall, where they 
finally succeeded in getting a ear- 
ing and making a minority re ort. 

In the nominating speech that 





fully appreciates the riches that 
have been heaped upon her. 

Born in Buffalo, January 15, 
1845, the daughter of ‘Theodore 
Flagg, a distinguished mathema- 
tician, she received her early edu- 
eation in that city, but finished and 
graduated from Chicago’s public 
schools. At about the age of sev- 
enteen she began to teach in the 
first grade, but is said to have been 
promoted in. a.very few weeks; and 
with the exception of the time spent 
at the University of Chicago, and 
in trips abroad, she has continued 
ever since to serve in these same 
schools. Even her marriage to 
William Young, in 1868, did not 
interfere with her work; and after 
his death, some years later, she 
went on with even greater energy. 
Having no children of her own, she 
seemed to feel the need of the city’s 
children, and her greatest desire 
has been to assist them to become 
self-reliant and capable, industri- 
ally as well as intellectually. 

Naturally in time she worked into 
the office of principal, and well 1 
remember my first impression of 
her when, as a young gil, I entered 
her eighth - grade class. Keen and 
witty, she yet was always kind to 
the deserving, but woe to the dis- 
obedient, who was made to feel, far 
more than any corporal punishment, 
her biting sareasm. Devoted to 
the study of English, she gave our 
large class of eighty-three, divided 
into two sections, double time. by 
bringing us together for this most 
important study; and her eager ef- 
forts to help us along resulted in 





followed, Miss Blake, of New ‘ 
said: “I understand that the 
presentation of such a report i: 
without a precedent in the annals 
of this association, and I am vlad 
that the woman who has been break- 
ing records since she started in 
educational work is  breakiny a 
record now. ... For the first 
we have a woman who, frail! and 
small of stature as she’ is, stands 
towering above all around her, a 
woman not only of national but of 
international reputation. ... | 
regret that the sex dine has been 
drawn, but we are presenting Ars. 
Young not as a woman, but as the 
best human being for the presi- 
dency of this association.” 

A turbulent session followed. but 
it was finally settled to take a 
rising vote by rows. For over an 
hour the tellers were kept 
and as row aiter row stood up solid 
for Mrs. Young, great bursts 
plause would follow. The final count 
showed her immense popularity by 
a vote of yeas, 617, to only 376 
nays. 

Feminine to the tips of her 
fingers, Mrs. Young is said ‘0 be 
as good a cook as she is a sc)olar, 
which is saying much, seeing that 
the University of Chicago conterred 
on her the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and the Universi‘ of 
Illinois that of Doctor of 
She has felt, as no man could feel, 
the needs of the girls in the jub- 
lie schools. Twice as much time 
as formerly is given to cookily in 
the grammar grades. She has seen 
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the class passing for high school 

without a single failure. One of 

her methods of securing correct ex- 

pression was illustrated in her 

handling of the careless pupil who 

would preface a _ recitation with 

“T don’t think,” for quick as a flash would .come the 
retort, “ If you don’t think, sit down. Next.” 

Her ability displayed as principal resulted in her 
appointment after a few years as District Superin- 
tendent, with a salary of $4,000 a year. And the thor- 
oughness of her work is evidenced by the fact that she 
once said she knew every one of the teachers per- 
sonally, and they numbered about five thousand. 

Her reputation, of course, was steadily growing. 
Doctor Harper, of the University of Chicago, who had 
previously openly declared against women on his 
faculty, “because they always wanted to do things 
differently,” sent for her finally and invited her to a 
place in the pedagogical department, and what must 
have been his surprise when she declined because she 
did not have the customary degree. He insisted it was 
the woman, not the degree, he wanted, but Mrs. Young 
was firm, and waited until she had earned her title 
before accepting the place. 

Then (how feminine!) she began serving tea and 
coffee before her “ talks,” not lectures, mind you. And 
to me this had a twofold significance, for it showed 
she realized the physical needs of her teacher-students. 

The city, however, needed her soon again, and she 
was called as Principal of the Chicago Norma! School, 


MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago 


listened; and when she finished and left, after several 
hours, the committee, in a few moments, decided on her 
recommendation. The next evening, July 30, 1909, at 
the formal meeting of the Board of Education, she 
was unanimously elected City Superintendent, at a 
salary of $10,000 a year. 

Her immense popularity was demonstrated the fol- 
lowing spring in a big reception tendered her by the 
teachers at the Auditorium Theatre. By this time old 
factional differences had begun to heal, and all were 
ready to unite in one grand ovation. The Auditorium 
had never witnessed such a gathering, which outranked 
in numbers any of its famous society events. It saw 
every seat occupied, from box to balcony, while hun- 
dreds arrived too late to get in and witness the affair. 
A reception committee of two hundred and fifty teach- 
ers were ready to assist, and a guard of honor of two 
hundred school children stood to esecrt Mrs. Young 
to the platform raised in the centre of the tloor. Each 
child carried a long-stemmed American Beauty rose, 
held aloft to form an arch under which she might pass, 
and then, falling in behind her, after she had ascended 
the dais, they laid their flowers to form a wall of roses 
at her feet. 

Mrs. Young declined to occupy the throne-chair pro- 


to the appointment of wome! in- 
structors for girls in the gyiina- 
sium work, where important ‘alks 
on sex hygiene can be given. “he 
has recommended, too, the t:acli- 
ing to the high-school girls ©: the 


‘scientific division of the pay check, so they will now 


how to spend the family income. She believes ‘hior- 
oughly that every girl should be prepared to pri jer!) 
keep house. 

The success of Mrs. Young’s work as Superint«)\ lent 
is acknowledged in the report made by Mr. Uric’. the 
President of the Board of Education: “ ‘The yea’ jus! 
closed was an important one in the history of the pul 
lie schools of Chicago. Mrs. Young was the first 
woman to be elected to the position of Superint« lent 
in the history of the city of Chicago, and also tli ‘irs! 
woman to be placed in charge of a large city })!!)!! 
school system anywhere in the United States. | a” 
firmly of the opinion that the Chieago public s:'1!s 
are now working under the most effective cond :(\0"s 
found anywhere in the country.” 

Moreover, friendly feelings are being evidence! 0" 
every side. Politicians as well as teachers have bee? 
conciliated; the oil of tact has been poured 01 tle 
troubled waters of animosity, so that harmonious ©" 
ditions prevail. One of Mrs. Young’s first moves wis ‘° 
establish “the open door,” and any one who wishs 4" 
see her, without even the formality of a card, by simply 
taking a chair in the ante-room and awaiting his tu": 


_ which, of course, has greatly increased her popularity. 
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SAFER 
KNICKER: A tiny rift in 
the lute will make the music 
mute. 
BocKER: 
to that; 
lute. 


Better not trust 
better smash the 


EXPLAINED 

STELLA: What causes her 
insomnia ? 

BELLA: She takes so 
many beauty exercises before 
retiring that it is morning 
when she finishes. 


= Ch ee 


A COOK IN NEED 
Huspanp: Did the cook 
you hired show up? 


Wire: No. Wasn’t it for- 
tunate? Another one rang 
our bell by mistake ilook- 
ing for Mrs. Gillet next 


loor, and I’ve kept her in- 
stead. 


HIS AWFUL PLIGHT 

First CENTIPEDE: Is he 
henpecked ? 

SeconD CENTIPEDE: Mer- 
cy, yes! his wife makes him 
wipe all his feet. 


HIS LIMIT 

JosHua had made the sun 
stand still. 

“ Fine, 
can’t make 
it,” we eried. 

Herewith he acknowledged 
his limitations. 


but we bet you 
Willie Jones do 








ee 


“WHERE YOU BEEN TO, SO LATE, YOUNG MAN?” 


“VE BEEN CALLING ON SALLY SIMPKINS, FATHER, _ 


AND SHE’S PROMISED TO MARRY ME AT LAST!” 

“SERVES YOU RIGHT! I TOLD YOU THAT YOU’D GIT 
INTER TROUBLE IF YOU DIDN’T KEEP AWAY FROM THAT 
GIRL.” 


HER DOUBLE CELEBRATION 
Mrs. Jones: Does your husband remember your 
wedding anniversary ? 
Mrs. Smiru: No; so I remind him of it in January 
and June, and get two presents. : 


A WOOLLY ‘TALE 
Mary had a little lamb 


With fleece as white as snow, 
But it grew smaller every week, 
It shrank from washing so. 


WHAT WE ARE COMING 
Jack: I thought your landlord 
didn’t allow children. 
Henry: “Sh! We call it Fido. 
THE WATCHWORD 
He: We must economize. 
SHE: Huh! You sound 


like a Democrat taking office. 


THE EASTER RABBIT 
I’ve travelled far and left 
tracks 


Along the hill and shore; 





just 


TO 


my 


My foot, they say, will bring you 


luck, 


So I have brought you four. 


MRS. NEWLYRICH: 
TIFUL, 80 I WANT YOU TO PAINT ONE OF ME. 


DEFINED 


Tue BACHELOR: 
Tue BENEDICT: 
ten minutes. 








To THe RESCUE. 








What is a miracle play? 
One that your wife gets ready for in 


A FITYrinNG GIiF?r 

LITERARY Mis- 
TRESS: Bridget, 1 
want to make you a 
present. Er—which 
is your favorite poet? 


THEIR LOCATION 
Harotp: Smith 
lives half an hour 


from his station. 

James: And Jones 
lives half a year from 
his income. 


COVERED 
MorHer: Did you 

paint the table? 
FATHER: Yes, 1 


gave it a coat and 
two pairs of trousers. 






MR. HENPECK: 
OF EVOLUTION, Maria? 
MRS. HENPECK: 


TEMPTED TO WHENEVER I LOOK AT YOU, AND THEN AT 
DEAR, BEAUTIFUL PRECIOUS HERE. 


THEIR FIRST HOME—AS MR. AND MRS. NEWLYWED SEE IT IN THEIR DREAMS 
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WELL, 





HENrRy, 


i 


Do YOU BELIEVE 1 
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I THINK YOUR PORTRAITS ARE PERFECTLY BEAt 
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THEORY 


STRONGLY 















“There’s a Reason” 


For over fifteen years, the number of people 
who use Postum as a regular daily beverage 
has steadily increased. 
















To know Postum for what it truly is, it must 
be boiled full fifteen minutes after boiling begins 
—see plain, easy directions on package. 












The thorough boiling gives it the dark, rich 
color, and a snappy, delicious flavour similar 
to that of mild, high-grade coffee. 


Postum—made entirely of clean, hard wheat 
and a little New Orleans molasses—is abso- 
lutely pure and free from caffetne, or any 
other harmful substance. 


Postum is prescribed and recommended by 
many physicians, in place of some well-known, 
commonly-used table beverages which are harm- 
ful to many—especially children. 





“There's a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario. 
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FANCY 


BY JANE 


CALHOUN 





CAKES 



















OR a delicious cake, 
which can be used 
as a foundation for a 
variety of decorated 
eakes, sift one and 
one-fourth cupfuls of 
powdered sugar, and 
warm it slightly in 
the oven; then cream 
with one-half cupful of butter. Sift three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder with two 


























THE BIRTHDAY CAKE 


and one-half cupfuls of flour three or four 
times, and add alternately with one - half 
eupful of milk, and beat for ten or fifteen 
minutes; then fold in the whites of six 
eggs, beaten stiff and dry, to which have 
been added a few grains of salt and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Turn into a deep pan, and bake in a 
moderate oven for fifty minutes, or it 
may be baked in three layers, and joine:| 
with a filling. 

A charming bride’s cake is made from 
this receipt, by flavoring it with a few 
drops of violet extract and one teaspoon- 
ful of almond; bake in a round angel- 
| eake tin, and when cool turn out, invert 
and ice the top and sides smoothly with 
a boiled icing flavored with violet. When 
perfectly dry, pipe a vine and flowers 




















A DELICIOUS MOCHA CAKE 


over the top and sides, using the leaf 
and stem frilling tubes and the ~ orna- 
mental icing. 

Another toothsome and beautiful cake, 
| charming for a birthday celebration, may 








be made by adding two-thirds of a euptul 
of raisins eut in tiny pieces, one ta! |e. 
spoonful of sherry wine, and one-half t-a- 
spoonful of cinnamon and cloves, to «ie- 
third of the dough. Bake this in one lay.r; 
flavor the remaining portion with vani'la, 
and bake it in two layers. When cold, j: in, 
with the dark layer in the middle, wit: a 
soft boiled icing, flavored with a litle 
sherry. The decoration for this cake js 
a simple wreath of white daisies th 
yellow centres, formed from fondant, ‘he 
leaves are cut from candied citron, «1 
the stems timy shreds of angelique. | is 
cake may be served on a candle-bo:rd 
with the lighted candles arranged aro :nd 
it, or small cake candles, in their fh jd- 
ers, may be placed on top of the cake, just 
inside the wreath. 

For tempting little cakes, suitable jor 
a child’s party, or light refreshme tts, 
¢ream one-fourth cupful of butter with one 
cupful of fine granulated sugar. Beat ‘wo 
eggs separately, adding the yolks to the 
creamed butter and sugar. Sift three t»a- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder with one ind 
one-half cupfuls of flour, and add with 
one-half cupful of milk; then beat in one 




















FLAVORED WITH VIOLET 


teaspoonful of vanilla and one-half cup- 


ful of chopped pistachio nuts. Fold in the 
white of eggs, and bake in small fancy 
shapes. Ice with a green tinted icing, 


and ornament with halves of pistachio 
nuts and silvered dragees. Or if one pre- 
fers, bake the cake in a faney loaf. ice 
with a plain or violet - tinted icing, ant 
use candied violets for the decorations 

For a delicious mocha cake, bake a <un- 
shine cake in two layers, and join wil|i a 
tilling made by creaming three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter with one and one-half «up- 
fuls of confectioner’s sugar, and adding 
gradually two tablespoonfuls of strong 
black coffee and one-half cupful of browned 
almonds, rolled fine. Ice the top and siiles, 
and ornament with fondant roses ani 
citron leaves. General directions for \ix- 
ing delicate fancy cakes and for making 
the different kinds of icing were givei on 
page 147 of the March Bazar. 
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FAITH AND LOVE 








BY HENRY ADAM 


Anp if then I have lost you, Friend, 
And I must wait alone the end,— 

I’ve learnt my lesson at the last:— 

If dead you count all our dear past 
And me you hold of little worth, 

There is no justice on this earth, 

There is no God in heaven, | said; 

Love will live on—but faith is dead. 
But when you turned to leave me there 
My stricken soul sent up a prayer: 

I could not let you go your way 
Without God bless you,—nor could pray 
With lips alone for you—nor trust 
Your keeping to a God unjust; 

The love that loses and forgives 

Is God’s 1 know,—and as love lives, 
Then faith must live or love were dead, 
For love and faith are one, | said. 
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TOPICS. OF THE DAY 



































O a good many not en- 
#tirely  supercilious 
people, the only way 
¥ for even national poli- 

tics to get interesting 
; is to become  inter- 

ari ¥ national. Their con- 
ee. EJAY cern about the affairs 

. —~ of their own country 
hardly begins until some other country is 
involved. Treaties and conventions and 

alliances and ententes 
An Outward appeal to them more 
Turn than laws and constitu- 
tions. ‘hey like to see 
two lags. They escape condemnation for 
superciliousness because there is usually 
jmavination in their taste, and also be- 
caus: they have the school-books on their 
side. We learn about rival empires and 
war and peace before we learn about the 
government of our cities and towns and 
the ‘unctions of a ward heeler or a con- 
stabic. After all, it is not so unreasona- 
ble to eare more for big things than for 
little things. 

Such people should be finding the papers 
more readable of late. ‘here has been 
mucli in the news columns and a good 
deal in the editorials to take one across 
boundary lines. Things said in our Senate 
and House have had echoes and responses 
at Ottawa and at Westminster, in Japan, 
and in Germany. ‘The background of a 
good many head-lines has been more than 
continental. The agreement with the com- 
missioners of Canada for reciprocity, the 
proposal of a new arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain, the making of a new com- 
mercial treaty with Japan—these things 
have turned the eyes of Congress and the 
country outward. For the moment, it 
looks as if the fate of an administration 
and the course of parties may depend on 
the kind of things we remember from the 
school histories. 

For nearly a century, to deal with our 
tariff system has meant to consider Canada 

very seriously. How 
The Tariff could it be otherwise? 
and Canada The line between us and 
our biggest neighbor 
runs along for thousands of miles, now the 
middle of a river, now the middle of a 
great lake, now an equally invisible di- 
vision of a trackless forest or a snowy 
plain, but always a real and a substantial 
harrier to trade. How important it is as 
a barrier may be measured in two ways: 
by the amount of trade that flows across 
it, and by the amount that it stops. We 
trade a great deal with our Canadian 
cousins, notwithstanding the barrier. That 
is one of the reasons for feeling sure we 
woul trade a great deal more with them 
if it were not there. Formerly, the Brit- 
ish yovernment spoke for Canada when- 
ever there was a question of strengthening 
or weakening the barrier, but for nearly 
half » century Canada has had the power 
to spcak for herself, directly, on that and 
many other very big subjects. She still 
speaks, however, with an abiding con- 
sciousness of her character as a British 
colony, a part of the Empire; and that is 
also something which the British govern- 
ment is not in the least likely to forget. 
All the rights of self-government which 
Canada possesses she holds by an ordinary 
act of the British Parliament. Theoret- 
ically, the British Parliament could, if it 
shoul so choose, repeal that act to-mor- 
tow. It is not likely to take any such ac- 
tion; but the bond is very real and very 
strony. Canada takes no important step 
without thought of how it will affect the 
moth-r country, and the same thing that 
has secured for the Dominion so much 
freedom of action—to wit: her growth in 
population and wealth—makes the mother 
country all the more mindful of whatever 
the great eolony does. 

Will it weaken England’s hold on Cana- 
da for Canada to trade more freely (there 

is at present no question 

Reciprocity and Of absolute free trade) 
the Empire With us? Will it weak- 

; en Canada’s loyalty to 
England? The two questions are much the 
‘ame, for the idea of forcing Canada to be 












loyal would not commend itself to Eng- 
lish statesmen nowadays. One great Eng- 
lish party takes the affirmative, holding 
that mutual preferences in trade as be- 
tween the mother country and her colonies 
are a potent means of binding them to- 
gether. The other great English party 
holds that letting Canada seek her own 
interests in her own way 1s a policy much 
more likely to keep her loyal. On this 
point what happened once as between Eng- 
land and some other big colonies would 
seem to afford considerable light. There 
may be people who think that England 
st the present United States because she 
had been granting too much freedom to the 
thirteen colonies that revolted in 1775, 
but the prevailing opinion is that her mis- 
take was trying to stop letting them have 
their way. They were not then so big and 
populous or powerful—not so completely 
a country—as Canada is now. Moreover, 
Canada enjoys now, and has enjoyed for 
years, more freedom of action than they 
had enjoyed when they finally struck for 
complete freedom. If England had never 
begun to give freedom of any kind to her 
bigger colonies, she might hold them as 
Russia does Poland, and perhaps go on 
holding them that way indefinitely; but 
to them all Macaulay’s saying now applies 
—that the remedy for the abuses of liberty 
is more liberty. 

Not, however, that England decides 
about reciprocity. Canada truly decides, 
though with deep thought of England. 
The imperialism that counts against rec- 
iprocity is Canadian imperialism, just 
as in our own colonial period the Tories 
in this country were more effective than 
the Tories in England in the opposition to 
our demands for more and more privileges, 
more and more independence. The Cana- 
dian Conservative party is pretty well 
united in opposing reciprocity. But it is 
not in power, and in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment Conservatives joined with Liberals in 
the unanimous declaration that reciproci- 
ty is not a step toward annexation. 

They are doubtless thus far right: that 
if there is danger to the Empire in reci- 

procity, it is not because 
Economics and Teciprocity is freedom, 
Nationalism but because reciprocity 
is trade. In the long 
run—that is to say, in the very long run, 
in the lapse of decades, half - centuries, 
centuries —thé course of the trade of a 
people, the course of its industries, the 
course of its material interests, will de- 
termine its political course. Canada’s 
business relations of all sorts with this 
country, .are already so very great and 
multitudinous that she feels bound to put 
them in many ways ahead of her similar 
relations with Great Britain. To establish 
partial reciprocity will make the inter- 
national relations still bigger relatively to 
the colonial relations. Once let, the 
process get fully. started, and the time will 
soon come when to check it merely from 
considerations of loyalty to England will 
be practically impossible. Too many and 
too vast interests will be involved. The 
demands of loyalty will have to be ad- 
justed to those interests, not those inter- 
ests to the demands of loyalty. 

But perhaps loyalty’s demands can be 
adjusted, can continue indefinitely to be 
adjusted—if the mother country contin- 
ues to be wise. Loyalty will then rest 
mainly on sentiment, but sentiment is not 
to be despised, particularly if it is reeog- 
nized, if it is dealt with directly, square- 
ly, honestly, by itself. People will sacri- 
fice much if they are permitted to see 
plainly that it is sacrifice that is demand- 
ed of them, if they are not assured that 
it is really self-interest that is commended 
to them. Canada had no notion that she 
had any considerable material stake in 
the South-African war. Her stake was 
sentimental. Yet she contributed money 
and blood. If she shall not be either 
threatened with any kind of force or be- 
sought with any false reasoning about her 
own welfare, she may go on in that mood 
for many years to come. She may con- 
sult her own interests candidly in all leg- 
islation about her trade with us, and still, 








in all her forms and observances, in the 
markings on her flag, in her name, in 
countless deferences and marks of respect, 
and in the reverence she teaches her chil- 
dren, cherish and obey the truly noble 
sentiment that follows the Union Jack. 
The reciprocity proposal is, of course, 


an instance of “dollar diplomacy.” So is 
the new treaty with 
“ Dollar Japan. Both address 


Diplomacy” themselves directly and 
singly to material inter- 
ests. The President’s design of an ar- 
bitration treaty with England, a treaty 
which would bind the two countries to 
submit to arbitration every dispute that 
negotiation cannot settle, does not address 
itself directly to these considerations. 
But it does contemplate material interests. 
It looks to avoiding the frightful expense 
of wars, it aims to lighten the overwhelm- 
ing burden of modern armaments. All 
diplomacy has been, from the beginning, 
very largely “dollar diplomacy” in its 
real aims and motives. But there is more 
eandor nowadays—more of the candor of 
democracy and a free press and quick 
communication all over the world. De- 
mocracy insists that secretaries of state 
and ambassadors shall, like other public 
servants, look to the interests of the peo- 
pies they serve, not merely to the glory 
of their states. The newspaper and the 
eable make it possible for the peoples to 
understand one another, so that they do 
not, as formerly, depend entirely on their 
governments for interpretation. Their 
governments are, accordingly, in less dan- 
ger of imagining that they and not the 
peoples themselves are the true principals 
in agreements and alliances, in competi- 
tions and wars. There is so much more 
eandor and directness in the way inter- 
national issues are now presented that 
there have actually been demands that we 
dispense entirely with the elaborate and 
expensive machinery of diplomatic inter- 
course; that the embassies be closed and 
the work done by mail and telegraph and 
cable. But is it reasonable to criticise the 
diplomats because they are doing what is 
really demanded of them by their real 
masters? Men at the head of great busi- 
ness concerns do not, in their dealings with 
distant interests, despise the service of 
agents and intermediaries. They do not 
rely on correspondence. ‘They find it best 
to have specially trained and highly paid 
representatives. They use diplomacy. 
That international relations are becoming 
more and more business-like is hardly a 
good reason why the middlemen should be 
dispensed with. 

In the new kind of diplomacy this coun- 
try seems to be doing fairly well, and it is 
rather significant that the two most con- 
spicuous American representatives of it 
both got their training in what may be 
called the diplomacy of “big business.” 
Both the present Secretary of State, Mr. 
Knox, and his predecessor, Mr. Root, were 
corporation lawyers before they went to 
Washington. Both may be said to have 
been at the head of the state departments 
of great corporations. Both rendered to 
the great interests which then retained 
them much the same kind of service which 
they have since rendered to the greater 
interests committed to their care and ad- 
vocacy by the nation. Both have been 
pretty continuously “ dollar diplomatists.” 
They now have, however, a dangerous 
rival for the highest distinction in that 
kind of work. President Taft has not had 
quite their training, but he has had a 
very good training, and there is no deny- 
ing that he possesses uncommon aptitude. 
He conducted in person the negotiations 
with the Vatican about the friars’ lands 
in the Philippines. As Secretary of War, 
he twice went to adjust our relations with 
Cuba. He has represented us in Japan. 
He dealt with Earl Grey, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, in the matter of the maxi- 
mum and minimum clause of our present 
tariff law. No one seems to doubt that 
the reciprocity agreement is in large 
measure his personal handiwork. He may 
in the end be rated the greatest “ dollar 
diplomatist ” of all. 




















































Narcissus 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


suggest the fra- 
grance of Spring 
blossoms, sweet- 
ness, goodness and 


punity. 
NABISCO is the 


dessert confection 

of perfection — 

ideal with ices or 
beverages. 





















































In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE 
TOKENS — a 


sweet dessert con- 
fection covered 
with creamy rich 


chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 





























All Spoonfuls 
May Look Alike 
—THEY ARE NOT 


lt requires 


ane) 


more tablespoonfuls 
the. Big Packages 
Fluffy Soap Powder 


do the 


work of one 


tablespoonfulof PEAR- 


| LINE 


Why? Because 


IS 
POPPED 
FLAKED 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 


PEARLINE is 


the 


same DRY—DENSE— 
CONDENSED-EFFI- 
CIENT Soap Powder it 
lias been for 30 years. 
Thus as a tablespoon- 

‘| ful will do the work of 
several of these Popped| 


—Look-Big 


PEARLINE is 


than -ever 


Powders| 


more 


BEST 8Y TEST 


THIS WHITE — 
SOLID -SOAP 
PASTE in Jar on left 
is made of one Table- 
spoonful of PEAR- 
LINE Washing Pow- 
der and one quart of 
water by usual direc- 
tions which you will 
find on every package. 





THIS YELLOW — 
THIN—CURDY 
MIXTURE in Jar on 
right is made of one 
Tablespoonful of an- 
other well known 
Washing Powder and 
one quart of water. 
There's more difference 
in Quality than in price. 


A. TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP 
POWDER SHOULD WEIGH AN 
OUNCE AND MAKE ~A QUART OF 
SOLID SOAP PASTE or SOFT SOAP 


Use A Little Gumption | 


| 
= 
| 
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A VERY SIMPLE HOUSE 


BY WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLE 









































ERE is a house of the 

simplest; long, low, 

direct, stripped bare of 

all ornamentation 

whatsoever. Indeed, 

one can scarce say this 

too often: Ornament 

JSS and decoration never 

yet made an ugly home 

beautiful. A design that is unsatisfactory 
when first scratched down on paper cannot 


of clipped hedges and slight shelter of the 
projecting second story. And note the cel- 
lar-stair arrangement; one enters from the 
terrace by a regular upright door, and 
finds an easy, regular flight of steps, in 
place of lifting up two heavy drop-doors 
and climbing precariously down a steep 
ladder ! 

The dining-room is much like the living- 
room, with the same open ceiling. Off 
beyond come kitchen, pantry, and outside 
toilet. There are 
plenty of doorways 























opening to both 
porch and terrace. 
On the _ second 
floor are the sewing- 
room and three com- 
fortable bedrooms, 
and a bathroom very 
properly placed di- 
rectly over the first- 
story plumbing. 


























Closets there are in 
plenty; two have 
large windows in 
them, by the way, to 
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EE a 


properly ventilate 
and air the _ hot, 
damp garments that 
may be hung there. 








THE GROUND-FLOOR PLAN OF THE 


be saved by any beauty-doctoring. ‘If the 
proportions are ill, all is ill. So again, 
when the proportions are good, all is good; 
as a really beautiful woman is just-as 
beautiful in her simple morning work- 
gown as she is in her ball dress. 

In this house the second story over- 
hangs the first ever so little. This is 
in order to give a bit of greater bed- 
room space. Cor- 


SIMPLE HOUSE 


This matter of clos- 
et ventilation is too 
often neglected, and one’s heavier clothing 
consequently gets to hold a faint odor that 
is most unpleasant to refined sensibilities. 

The lockers in the sewing-room provide 
a place for a certain amount of household 
stuff, but as there is no attic, some addi- 
tional space must be found. Below the 
bedroom windows, small doors open to the 
area under the porch roof, and very good 


by stoves, but in more Northern St:\‘es 
one must have vapor, hot-water, or si ne 
such heating system. 

The outer part of the house show. a 
eolor scheme of white and dark gree: — 
white for siding, chimneys, and sashes, d rk 
green for porch work, shutters, and d 
Inside, however, the woodwork is stai .¢d 
in some dark mission tone—ceili) ss, 
beams, doors, sashes, and, indeed, ey. ry- 
thing but the floors. Just every-day «y. 
press, yellow pine, or hemlock does for ‘he 
woodwork; it is surprising what a bea ti- 
ful soft, Japanese-like effect one can vet 
from the cheap, despised hemlock!  |n- 
deed, the writer has used this woo! to 
great satisfaction in some very expen ive 
work, 

Now the cost. Well, no doubt one w n't 
be happy unless some figures are given. so 
here’s an accurate estimate made by « re- 
liable contractor quite near Philadelp) ia: 


Contractor’s estimate ..... .... $2,950.00 
Plumbing 


Heating 


Architect, four per cent. (with- 


out supervision ) 


ET eee YES, | 


No lighting is included in this estimate, 
as that must depend on whether the local- 
ity chosen has electric conveniences or 
natural gas, or lamps must be used. 

The architect’s commission, if super- 
vision of the work were included, woul be 
six per cent. instead of four per cent. 

This is strictly accurate, I will guaran- 
tee, but let me frankly warn all that an 
estimate is almost certain to be misleading. 

Why? 





nices and mouldings 
there are none, but 
just broad overreach- 
ing eaves. 

For the outside, 
one has the wide, flat, 
old-fashioned _clap- 
boards, a thousand 
times more pleasing 
than the narrow mod- 
ern moulded siding. 
Then the porch; just 
plain latticed posts, 
ready to take on a 
wealth of vine foliage, 
with a _ substantial 
cement flooring, per- 
manent and sensible. 

One enters by the 
front door. Here’s a 
small vestibule, with 
broad stairway run- 
ning up. To right 
and left, simple door- 








Because, a hundred 
chances to one 
do not live “ quite 
near Philadelphia,” 
and, therefore, Phila- 
delphia estimates are 
utterly worthless to 
you. At a distance of 
sixty miles, it ix not 
at all uncommo to 
find a difference of 
sixty per cent.—t|iat’s 
no mere figure of 
speech, either. I» one 
late case, actual bids 
were taken from four 
different contractors, 
within a space of only 
twenty miles, yet 
three of these men 
made tenders raring 
from 100 to 25) 

cent. above the 

cessful bidder! 


you 











ways with diamond- 
paned side-lights shut 
off dining-room and 
living-room. In summer, however, these 
doors and sashes may be taken out, open- 
ing up the whole interior most pleasantly. 

The living-room shows all the second- 
tioor joists in its ceiling; these are planed 
up, set together in pairs with two-inch 
blocks between, and then cased on the 
under side. Thus one has, apparently, 
heavy ceiling beams, about two feet apart. 
Aside from the pleasing effect, this is a 
most economical scheme; the cost of plas- 
tering ceilings is saved, for the under side 
of the second-story flooring, 
planed up, ceils the first-floor room. 
Further, the first story saves a 
foot in height; the waste air- 
space between the joists is now 
thrown into the top of the room, 
permitting a lowering of just that 
much—with the consequent econ- 
omy of material. 

A good brick fireplace cheers the 
room, though, of course, some more 


A SIMPLE COUNTRY HOME 


storage space this gives, when properly 
ceiled and finished. 

The plumbing is of good quality, but 
nothing elaborate—just the usual bath- 
room equipment, besides a sink in the 
kitchen and a frost-proof closet in the out- 
side toilet. Laundry tubs might be set 
in the cellar. The easy stairs, leading 
right up to an outer door, would Be 
especially convenient, in such a case. 

For mild climates there are sufficient 
chimneys to warm nearly the entire house 


more; in_ the 
months between 
writing and the 
lishing of this present article price- 
change. In one recent instance the! 
a fall of 25 per cent. within ninety 
time in New York City building cos 
What, then, is one to do? 
Listen; we have here full and co! 
plans, these accurately drawn to 
Take this page, then, to some good 
builder and ask him for an appro 
estimate. This he can readily p 
for very full data are given—ten til 
much as the ordinary house-plan « 


shows. This’ approximate 
2 








mate should certainly be 

ten per cent. of being corre: 
there is often much more thi: 
per cent, variation betwe 
highest and lowest  figu! 








actual competitive bids, |: 
tell you! 

Thus one may get some | 
notion of the real cost of bi 
such a house as this, for it 


iable 
ling 
ould 








serious heating system does the 














be hazardous to take my |liila 





work when cold weather comes. 
Fireplaces were never meant for 
heavy duty. 





At the far end, one may turn 


delphia figures and force tli ‘ 

fit the entire United State- 
Then add the estimate of (!¢ 10” 

eal man who is to attend to what 








down to the cellar, or pass out to 
the rear terrace with its borders 


THE PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR 


ever lighting apparatus y‘ will 
need, including necessary fix‘ res 
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WINDOW BOXES 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 






































INDOW boxes are the 
only gardens the un- 
happy city dweller 
may enjoy. They car- 
ry to him his first 
wondering realization 
of the miracles that 
are being wrought in 
God’s country, far be- 
yo! his ken. As the owner of one of 
the miniature gardens, he can take un- 


are beautiful enough for house, garden, 
or porch. 

When filling window boxes one is con- 
fronted with the necessity of selecting 
flowers that are not only effective, but 
constant bloomers from the beginning to 
the end of the season. When one has sev- 
eral boxes, some are usually exposed to a 
hotter sun than others, so that the flowers 
selected must also not be too sensitive to 
sun or shade. This is quite important. 

The conventional filling 

















is, of course, the red gera- 
nium, the German ivy, or 
the trailing vinea. No se- 
lection could better fill the 
requirements and no filling 
is ever quite so effective or 
so satisfying. ‘The brilliant 
searlet is beautiful against 
either a stone house or a 
house painted dark green, 
gray, brown, or white, but 
if it is a red brick house, 
beware! Select some other 
color for the _ flowers. 
White and green is_ the 
safest combination against 
dull red. One can have 
white geraniums, margucr- 
ites, white alyssum, candy- 











WITH BOXES AT EVERY WINDOW 


dreanied-of delight, but as a passer-by as 
well he can receive accumulated joy from 
the many “ bits ” of gardens that he passes 


on his daily rounds, and feel that life in 
the hot, dirty city has been made brighter 


tuft, white ageratum; even 
white petunias are effective. 
The same vines can be 
used—German ivy and vinea; these are 
two of the best growers. ‘The vinca is 
green and white and the German ivy plain 
green. English ivy is also lovely and 
very satisfactory, although it does not 
grow quite as rapidly as the other two. 








and more bearable by them. Even a for- 
bidding brown - stone house, 
just like twenty others in the 
same block, with curtains 
drawn and shutters closed, 
may be made surprisingly at- 


tractive with brilliant gerani- 
ums and gracefully drooping 
vines at all or some of its win- 


dows. Happily the owners of 
many of these deserted houses 
are showing some appreciation 


of these possibilities, and are 
leaving orders that the window 
gardens be watered and kept 
alive during their many 
months’ absences. Any one who 
has had the numberless window 
boxes of dear smoky old Lon- 
don burst upon his surprised 
and delighted vision realizes 
what these gay bits of growing 
color can do toward transform- 
ing an otherwise dreary city. 

Not alone in the city, but in 
smal! towns and villages ugly 
bare walls may be immensely 
improved by window boxes. 
Vines cannot be made to cover 
& wa'! in a season, unfortunate- 
ly, not even in two or three, 
and shrubs require time to 
grow. but window boxes and 
piaz’: boxes can be filled with 
plat already in blossom and 
witl, vines that will grow into 
a be: \tiful tangle gracefully covering the 
box | a few weeks. 

Th boxes are usually made of pine 
boar about an inch thick. The depth 
shou ' always be at least six inches or 
rang ig between that and eight. ‘There 
shou’ i be holes in the bottom for drainage, 
and ‘ey should be painted inside and out, 
insil. with water-proof paint. ‘The best 
color for them usually is dark green, so 
that ‘hey will show as little as possible 





throvch the hanging vines. 

Tivre are beautiful boxes made of a 
cemet composition “which closely resem- 
bles _ray stone, in which designs are cut 
m r lief similar to the one illustrated. 


The may be placed on window-ledges, 
but are more frequently seen resting on 
appropriate standards, generally in the 
forn of pillars made of the same material. 
Scarict geraniums and green ferns or 
vines are beautiful against this gray 
stone. There are some old boxes, made of 
the real stone or marble, that have been 
brought from Italy, but these are only for 
the favored few. The cement imitations 








GERANIUMS AGAINST GRAY STONE 


Kenilworth ivy grows very quickly, and 

a gray-green vine sometimes called “ the 

dusty miller ” is also very satisfactory. 
When not confronted with 


brown or dark-green house. Marigolds 
would be very effective. Sanvitalia is a 
very beautiful dwarf trailing plant which 
is covered with golden-yellow blossoms 
the whole season. Mimulus or monkey- 
flower is another yellow trailing plant ap- 
propriate for boxes. ‘he Mexican prim- 
rose is also yellow, as are the genista, the 
abutilon, and the California poppy. There 
is also a golden-yellow flowering pea that 
is very beautiful. ither heliotrope or 
some of the blue flowers such as lobelia 
browallia or ageratum will combine well 
with the yellows, but the farther they are 
kept from the reds the better. Coleus in 
different colors is very effective in boxes 
used all by itself, and nasturtiums when 
used alone are good. Neither of these 
combines well with other things. 

If one can afford to fill boxes more than 
once during a season, it is very attractive 
to fill them first with tulips or jonquils 
and a little later with pansies. In the 
country, where the garden is filled with 
these spring flowers, it is hardly worth 
while to fill the boxes with them, but in 
the city, where the boxes are the only gar- 
den that one has, it is a delight to fill 
them with each thing as it comes. 

The winter window box, making a little 
winter garden possible, is quite another 
problem, but an equally interesting one. 
The list of vines for these remains the same, 
and most of the flowers suggested for the 
outside do equally well indoors. Gerani- 
ums are always satisfying, and one can 
also have a mass of nasturtiums. ‘The 
fuchsias and tuberous begonias, the helio- 
trope, sweet alyssum, and abutilon are 
all easily raised, and one can also have the 
delight of filling a box with pale pink 
primroses or with dear little pink* and 
white English daisies. The principal dif- 
ference between the out-of-door box and the 
inside box lies in the fact that one need 
not study distant effects. ‘he flowers can 
be smaller and more delicate in color, but 
a mixture of inharmonious colors and in- 
congruous plants is none the less objec- 
tionable. Boxes filled entirely with Boston 
ferns or with ferns and marguerites are 
lovely. The cement boxes are particularly 
effective filled in this way. 

If the bulbs are carefully put into a 
cold dark place for the roots to grow in 
September or October, and brought out 
according to rule by degrees, one can have 
a delightful series of tulips, hyacinths, 
freesias, jonquils, daffodils, and narcissi, 
than which nothing could be more beauti- 
ful. 

One can have several zine insets for the 
same box, each one filled with a different 
kind of bulbs, and ready for growth at a 
different time. Some thought will be re- 
quired to keep an uninterrupted mass of 
bloom without any blossomless intervals; 
but it is possible and not at all difficult 
after one has mastered the secret. First 
one wants the frozen ground, then a cool 
dark cellar, later a north window, and 
finally the blazing sunshine; and the glo- 
rious results make all the trouble well 
worth while. 

The dreary appearance of houses in win- 
ter whether in the country or in the city 
may be very much relieved by keeping the 
outside window boxes in place and filling 





the difficulties of a brick house 
one can fill a box with salmon- 
pink geraniums, combining them 
with the ever-useful white 
alyssum and a few marguerites. 
A little mignonette makes the 
box fragrant, and one or two 
pale lavender heliotropes com- 
bine exquisitely with the pink. 
Boxes filled with nothing but 
the rich dark red and blue 
fuchsias are very beautiful, and 
will flourish as well in the 
shade as in the sun. We pre- 
suppose quantities of vines 
combined with any of these 














flowers. Those are always 
necessary. Boxes filled with 
tuberous begonias are very 


brilliant and very unusual. ‘they will 
enjoy the shade also. Masses of yellow 
and orange flowers are beautiful against a 








A BOX MADE OF CEMENT COMPOSITION 


them with quaintly cut box bushes, cov- 
ering the window box itself with English 
ivy. Otherwise they should be put away. 






























































Vigoral 
Bouillon 
ubes 


Made from the recipe of a 
famous French chef, it is real 
French Bouillon—each _ingre- 
dient perfectly balanced, skill- 
fully blended, the whole tastily 
seasoned. 

Armour’s Vigoral Bouillon 
Cubes give you bouillon that 
starts your luncheon and dinner 
right. Ass a between meal pick- 
me-up—mildly stimulating, thor- 
oughly refreshing—they cannot 
be equaled. 

Armour'’s Vigoral Bouillon 
Cubes are made from U. S. 
Government inspected beef 
every ingredient is the finest. 


No trouble. Just drop a cube 
in a cup of hot water—and 


that’s all. 


Samples Free 

Send us your name and address on a postal 
and we will send you a sample of two cubes 
that you may learn for yourself what comfort 
is obtained from Vigoral Bouillon Cubes. 

Ask for Armour's Vigoral Cubes at your 
grocer's or druggist’s, and accept no substitute 
If he cannot supply you send us 30 cents in 
stamps or silver and tell us your dealer's name. 

We will send you a box, postpaid direct, 
and see that you are supplied in the future. 


ARMOUR “*> COMPANY 


Dept. F 124 CHICAGO 
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LADY DECIES, FORMERLY MISS VIVIEN GOULD 


ISS VIVIEN GOULD, now Lady 
Decies, has been very much talked 
of recently. Her marriage in 
February, at the age of nineteen, 
to Lord Decies, who is considera- 
bly her senior, was one of the im- 
portant events of the social season 
in New York. Before the wed- 
ding a series of entertainments at 
which she, with her mother, Mrs. George Jay Gould, 
acted as hostess, or at which she was the guest of 
honor, led up to the final festivities. The wedding 























MRS. BENJAMIN GUINESS 


was in St. Bartholomew’s Church, and was most pic- 
turesque. The bride’s gifts to her attendants were lit- 
tle vanity boxes of gold with her monogram in small 
diamonds and a facsimile of her signature in the 
cover. Many titled English relatives and friends’ of 
Lord Decies were in New York for the wedding. ‘The 
bride and bridegroom are now in Egypt, but will later 
go to London, where they will give many entertain- 
ments, it is said, during the Coronation festivities. 
The first annual bench show of Imperial Pekingese 
dogs was held in New York recently. These tiny 
dogs have become a great fad among society women, 








and there is distinct rivalry 
for the honor of possessing 
the smallest and finest speci- 
mens of each novel breed 
which takes the first place 
in favor. Mrs. Benjamin 
Guiness is the president of 
the New York Pekingese 
Club, and was judge at the 
show. It was held at the 
Plaza Hotel, and proved a 
very fashionable centre of 
interest. The Pekingese dogs, 
which have ousted the Pom- 
eranians from first place in 
the fashionable favor, are 
valued anywhere from one 
hundred to six thousand dol- 
lars each. The more valua- 
ble the dog, too, the more 
delicate it is, usually. They 
are great pets and a number 
of women in different parts 
of the country are breeding 
them for sale and for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, 














whose photograph appears 
on this page, is one of the 
most noted horsewomen in 
America. She has been famous for years among the 
horse-loving community on Long Island. In the picture 
her position as she bends over to speak to General Fred 
































MRS. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 














Copyright, 1911, by Mishkin Studio. 
MAURICE RENAUD 





MRS. ADOLPH LADENBURG AND GENERAL FREDERICK GRANT 


Grant shows her clear-cut face and well-built figui 
to great advantage. 

Mrs. George Haven Putnam, widely known and hon 
ored as Dean of Barnard College when she was Mis- 
Emily James Smith, has added to her laurels, sinc: 
her marriage to Mr. Putnam, by very brilliant literar; 
work. In her recent book, The Lady (published by th 
Sturgis and Walton Company), Mrs. Putnam has col 
lected between covers delightful studies of women o 
different periods and countries, which she original! 
published in the Atlantic Menthly and elsewhere. ‘That 
her book is a scholarly work goes without saying. | 
is also delightful in style, extremely interesting, and o! 
really permanent value. 

Maurice Renaud is one of the distinguished Fren 
baritones of the day. He made his first appearance i 
America with the Manhattan Opera Company, under tl 




















MADAME JOHANNA GADSKI 


direction of Mr. Hammerstein, and his conquest of t 
public was immediate and lasting. Since the terminati: 
of Mr. Hammerstein’s activities as an impresario 
this country, Mr. Renaud has been a member of t 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, and has su! 
this season in those two cities and in New York a! 
Boston both in opera and song recitals. 

Johanna Gadski, who in private life is Mrs. Ha’- 
Tauscher, studied at Stettin, and made her début on t 
stage in Berlin, at Kroll’s, in the spring of 1891, sin 
ing Pamina in The Magic Flute. She made her first 2 
pearance in America in March, 1895, singing Elsa w 
the Damrosch Opera Company. Her chief succes~ 
have been made in the Wagner music-dramas, and 
her song recitals, which have been very popular dur'' 
the past five years. In addition to her usual appe 
ance, she sang in February at Mrs. Frederick Pe! 
tield’s musicale. 











SUMMER 


S a bright, distinctive 
feature of the room the 
divan or sofa, with its 
F pile of inviting-looking 
pillows, plays an im- 
portant part, and sure- 
ly one never has too 
asi many pillows. While 
the charming silk ones 
and dainty coverings of all kinds have 
their own place, the illustrations show 
four that will stand good hard wear. 
Covered with rather heavy linen, and 
embroidered in a simple design, they are 
































IN GRAY AND WHITE 


all washable except the one with the em- 
jroidered bands. That may have, instead 
of a silk band, the linen itself embroid- 
ered, if desired. 

It would be wise to shrink the linen 
before making up, as, especially in the 
case of the fourth, the shrinking would 
be disastrous, one not feeling sure the 
centre and outside would shrink propor- 
tionately. 

The green and écru pillow has for its 
foundation a heavy, string-colored or gray 
linen, of a rather loose, soft weave, with 
the cireular centrepiece of a soft green. 
The daisy design of embroidery is car- 
ried out in the natural colors of the flow- 
ers, yellow centres and white petals for 
the blossoms, and green leaves and stems. 
After the green linen centre, nineteen 
and one-half inches in diameter, has 
been carefully basted in exactly the cen- 
tre of the pillow square, stamp the de- 
sign and commence the embroidery by 
working the daisies that fall on the edge 
of the centre, then the other parts of 
the design along the edge. An over-and- 
over stitch is the best for the inter- 
\ening parts (that is, the intervals that 




















A FLOWER DESIGN 


ive not stems, flowers, or leaves). This 
could be worked in either green or white. 

for the centres of the flowers use 
vench embroidery or a number of French 
kuots, close enough together to form a 
slid centre. For the petals, French em- 
broidery or the edges outlined will be 
lest, amd the centres darned as in the 
leaves, 

\fter the embroidery is finished and 
the worked part thoroughly pressed, the 
‘wo squares are sewed together, leaving 
i opening to slip the pillow in. ‘hen 
turn to the right side and sew up. A 
“Ik cord, either white or green, finishes 
the edges. The pillow when finished is 
‘wenty inches square. : 

Che flower-design pillow is twelve and 
‘\ree-quarter inches wide and twenty-six 
inches long. The foundation materia! is a 
rather heavy, loosely woven linen, light 
blue in tone. The embroidered band, long 
*nough to go around the pillow and four 
aud one-quarter inches wide, may be made 
of silk a deeper shade of blue or it may 
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PILLOWS 


be simply outlined on the linen. After 
the embroidery is finished, the strip is 
basted in place over the linen, four and 


a half inches from the ends of the pillow, | 


and the silk edges couched on. Couch- 
ing is simply a _ coarse buttonhole 
stitch done over two or three strands of 
the silk floss, and worked as near the 
edge as possible. The edges of the silk 
band should be basted under before work- 
ing, so in cutting out allow a little ex- 
tra for this purpose. 

Before embroidering, baste a_ light- 
weight muslin to the under side for a 
foundation. The design is worked in 
the natural colors of the flowers, which 
again are daisies; yellow centres and 
white petals for the flowers; green leaves 
and stems; and the bow-knots and loops 
in white. As the design is small, the 
French embroidery would be best, using 
not too heavy an embroidery silk. 

The third illustration shows a pillow 
twenty-two inches square with a con- 
ventionalized grape design worked on a 
silver-gray linen background. 
are stuffed and embroidered solid, and 
care must be taken, when choosing the 
silk floss, that a good grape color is 
obtained having four shades of mauve. 

The first pillow is square, twenty-two 
and a half inches each way. The linen 
is a rather heavy weave, yet soft. ‘The 
tone of the linen is a soft grayish green 
for this pillow, the birds being worked 
in heavy cream-white silk, with touches of 
a delicate golden brown where shading is 

















A PRETTY, CONVENTIONAL PILLOW 


necessary. Only a few touches of the shad- 
ing should be used, such as under the 
wings, ends of the tails and wings, and 
the birds’ bills. In some long filling stitch, 
following as much as possible the direc- 
tion the feathers would naturally go on a 
bird, this design is charming, and although 
it may seem a great deal to undertake to 
work each bird in solid embroidery, a long 
over-and-over stitch, such as the Japa- 
nese use, fills in very rapidly, and the 
effect. is well worth the trouble taken. 
The brown silk should be used for the 
outlining where any shading is to be 
done. The wavy design, to represent 
water, at the lower edge, could be in out- 
lining stitch or filled in, as preferred. 
The lower parts of the design, nearest 
the edge of the pillow, should be worked 
in a rather dark greén, shading up to a 
very light shade and to white in those 
wave forms nearest the bird. 

The numbers of the patterns are: for 
the bird design, No. 481; the flower band, 

















OF GREEN AND ECRU LINEN 


No. 482; the grape design, No. 483; and 
the daisy design, No. 484. The price is 
25 cents each. 


The grapes | 
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New Table Linens 


our collection, which comprises 
over 400 different designs. 

The qualities range from the 
most moderate priced up to the 
finest goods made, and in all 
sizes, including those for very 
wide and long Banquet Tables. 





We are continually adding to 
our Table Linen assortment the 
choicest designs from the best 
European manufacturers. 

The design which we illustrate, 
and for which we quote prices 
below, is one of the newest in 


“Perles et Ruban” (Illustrated above) 


Napkins, 20 im..............+. doz., $3.00 ee a eee each, $3.25 
Matkine, ne nc, EES Stati 0h Penne ene “400 
Napkins, 26 in.............00 #75 Cloths, 2x3 yds......ss000e “ 5.00 
Napkins, 28 in,............... ” 5.50 Cloths, 23x 2} yds..........6. 


T he above is one of six of our latest designs in Table Linens. p 
It will give us pleasure to mail on request illus- 
trations of the entire number. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave. and 34th St., New York 
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Whef Lifed8 
The Spring TT. 
Health and strength seem ever present. But there 


comes atime in the life of all of us when the up-building 
powers of Barley-Malt and Saazer Hops as found in 


ANHEUSER BUSCH’. 
Ubiine 
becomes absolutely necessary. It feeds the life cells 


—renews in the bloodless and poorly nourished a 
feeling that new life beats strong within them. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product and 
NOT an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WINTER 
In Wint: t when f§e air 
And wins are blwi 
All snug and wa 
Wrapped in my 









Tn Summer, quit the « 
T find it very ho 






But Hunian Peorp do? 
thin 

em hi 

And I am much foo w: 
I have to wear y Wi 


















THE MOON 
The Moon is like a big round cheese The Mouse delights to nibble cheese, 
That shines above the garden trees, The Dog bites anything he sees— 
4 And like a cheese grows less each night, But how could they bite off the Moon 
As thongh some one had had a bite. Unless they went in a balloon? 


And- Human People, when they eat, 
They think it rude to bite their meat; 
They use a Knife or Fork or Spoon. 
Who is it, then, that bites the Moon? 








A KITTEN’S FANCY 


: The Kitten mews outside the Door, : 
The Catbird in the Tree, A THOUGI 
The Sea-mew mews upon the Shore, It’s very nice tp think 
The Catfish in the Sea. In ever\ ge lives 
The Emu, with his teathers queer, ee hens 6 ha 


Is mewing in the Zoo. 
| Why is it that I never hear 
A Pussy-willow mew? 
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ems and Fetures \ 
(By- Oliver Keford. , 






































VYTER SND Si MMER 


when f§e air is chill 

8 are bifwing loud and shrill, 
and way I sit and. purr, 

in my @ercoat of fur. 


pr, quit@ the other way, 

very hofall day, 

in Peopfe do not care, 

have nig thin clothes to wear. 


it not gem hard to you, 
the wogd is like a stew 
| much foo warm to purr, 
wear gy Winter Fur? 


















THE MILK-—JUG 


The Gentle Milk-Jug blue and white All day she sits upon the shelf; 
I love with all my soul; * She does not jump or climb— 

She pours herse}f with all her might She only waits to pour herself 
To fill my breakfast bowl. When ’tis my supper-time. 


And when the Jug is empty quite, 
I shall not mew in vain; 

The Friendly Cow, all Red and White, 
Will fill her up again. 





ANTICIPATION 


Thov When I grow up I mean to be 
: ~ ot - A Lion large and fierce to see. 
vant a 2 Ps [ll mew so loud that Cook in fright 
mi with all her might Will give me all the cream in sight. 


mfort and delight. And any one who dares to say 
** Poor Puss ’’ to me will rue the day; 
Then having swallowed him, I'll creep 
Into the Guest-Room Bed to sleep. 
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Note the Color 


Pure cocoa properly made from 
high-grade cocoa beans is of a 
rich red-brown color. This is 
characteristic of 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


One-half pound can contains eight 
ounces net weight. 


DELICIOUS, PURE 
AND HEALTHFUL 
Be sure that you get the genuine with 
the trade-mark on the package. 





Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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SHIRRED Ecc 


Cook and Serve in 


the Same Dish 


Food cooked and served in Guernsey Earthen- 
ware retains all the full natural flavors, and 
you serve piping hot right off the stove. 

Guernsey is that beautifully finished earthen- 
ware—brown outside—porcelain white inside 

—highly glazed all over. It is so attractive 
on the table—puts the finishing touch to 
snow white linen and shining silver. 

Guernsey is inexpensive—and you can get 
it in all kinds of dishes—from the petite 
marmite to the family casserole. 

Send three two-cent stamps for our new booklet, 
‘Cooking and Serving in Guernsey Earthenware;"’ gives 
dozens of recipes for ail kinds of casserole cooking. 
Learn more about this new vogue for cooking and serv- 
ing in the same dish. 


THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co. 
24 East End Street Cambridge, Ohio 
Send three two-cent stamps 
for this booklet. inte 


Look for this trademark 
on every piece. 





Easy 

to master. 

Refined, fas- 

cinating, profitable. 

Write for Free Book. 

Hand-painted china for sale. 
LeVERE STUDIOS 

Dept.148 Rochester, N. Y. 


¥S AND CorFBE SERVED IN GUERNSEY 











THE MINNOW TWINS 


A Story for the Children 
BY JEAN M. THOMPSON 

















































NCE upon a time the 

ey Minnow family had 

been a very large one, 

%, for there were fifteen 

of the children, but 

h one day a cruel net 

was dropped into the 

Jf brook and twelve of 

them were scooped up 

and taken away. All that remained was 

Father and Mother Minnow, Baby Min- 
now, and the Twins. 

It is such a delightful brook 

where the Minnow family lived! 
One of the kind which runs 
along quietly for a way, and 
then suddenly bursts into little 
laughing ripples, bubbling and 
hurrying along as though it 
was trying a race with itself. 
The brown bed of the brook was 
paved with wonderful pebbies, 
and when the sun shone upon 
them they gleamed and ‘spdrkled 
like fairy jewels. Oh,’ quite 
wonderful are the hidden treas- 
ures of the brook! and it is 
filled also with queer, interest- 
ing inhabitants, 

The black and yellow Turtle 
and his numerous family lived 
under a tussock of coarse grass, 
just at the bend of the brook, 
where the limb of an old tree 
lay half submerged in the 
water. Quite convenient it 
was, too, for the ‘Turtle family, . 
for you would usually find some 
of them sunning themselves 
upon the log; and when they 
all came out they reached in a 
long line quite across, and fre- 
quently pushed each other oif 
into the deep water. 

Below, in a dark, still place, 
all day long the “ Lucky Bug” family 
darted aimlessly to and fro upon the 
mirror-like surface; and just above, under 
the old willow-tree, whose roots projected 
far into the water, lived Mr. and Mrs. 
Muskrat and _ their three children. 
Under a large flat rock, farther down- 
stream, in the deepest water, lived two 
large fierce Pickerel; regular robbers they 
were, too, who made a tiving by preying 
upon everything which came within their 
reach. There were no end of families, 
more or less interesting, who lived upon 
the bank or within the peaceful waters 
of the brook. 

But I am going to tell you all about 
the Minnows this time. In spite of the 
eruel net which sadly broke them up, 
the Minnows were just the jolliest little 
family living in the brook. Father apd 
Mother Minnow were old and wise. ‘I'li¢y 
had large green, bulging eyes, which 
looked just like marbles of green glass 
and could detect the approach of an enemy 
yards away, and then they 


pausing occasionally to exchange greet- 
ings with their, neighbors by the way. 
Just as they were passing the grass tus- 
sock the Yellow-spotted ‘Turtle stuck 
her head out to tell them of the sad ac- 
cident which had befailen one of her fam- 
ily, the youngest, who had had one of his 
feet bitten off by the cruel old Pickerel 
who lived farther down the stream. 

So interested were Mr. and Mrs. Min- 
now in listening to the sad story of the 


the den of the wicked old Pickerel. But 


he did not catch them, fortunately; they! - 


were swimming too rapidly, forv thie sly 
old fellow, who had oe. Sune Fa 
and was not quick enou 

A whole drove of Pe es 
flies joined tne ‘twins” 
Pickerel hole, and kept ty 
a long way down the bei dam 
rily above the water uptil; 
into their midst, scattéring™ 
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THE DELIGHTFUL BROOK WHERE THE MINNOW FAMILY LIVED 


Turtle, that they forgot wholly to keep a 
watchful eye upon the Twins, who, as 
soon as they discovered they were not 
being watched, darted quickly away and 
out of sight around a sudden bend of 
the brook. 

They longed for strange, new adven- 
tures, and were mad with joy to be away 
from the watchful eyes of their kind 
parents, whom they considered unneces- 
sarily fussy and strict. Baby Minnow did 
not attempt to follow the Twins a great 


distance, but waited quietly under the _ 


edge of a pebble until -his parents should 
join him. 

On and on darted the Minnow Twins; 
so swiftly did they go that their slim 
fides flashed through the water like ar- 
rows of gold. So wild with delight were 
they that they gave little sudden leaps 
and skips at times into the air, quite out 
of the water. They scattered the “ Lucky 
Bug” family far and wide, until they 
completely lost their heads, darting con- 





whisked out of sight in an in- |@ 
stant, under the friendly 
shelter of some stone, until 
the danger passed. 

Next in importance came 
the Twins, and they were so 
precisely alike that only their 
mother could really tell 
them apart. ‘The only dif- 
ference between them was 
that one of them had an ex- 
tra speckle of brown upon 
his right side. ‘The ‘Twins 
were always in mischief, 
and caused their parents no 
end of anxiety on their be- 
half, just because they were 
se curious that they must 
always investigate every 
strange thing which entered 
the brook, in spite of the 
oft-repeated warnings of 
their parents, who were 80 
much older and. wiser. 1 
must not forget to mention 
the Baby; a little bit of a slim brown 
Minnow, he was; but he was so very timid 
that he seldourteft.the side of his Mother. 

One day the Minnow family were all 
swimming together happily down-stream, 





_THE WHIPPOORWILLS SANG FROM THE OLD RAIL FENCE 


fusedly in all directions in their excite- 
ment. The Twins even forgot to watch for 
the cruel jaws filled with sharp white 
teeth which lay in wait for them and 
snapped dangerously as they passed by 


directions. Oh, they were never ‘Jonely 
upon their journey, for they had plenty 
of company. For a distance they were 
raced by a team of blue Dragon-flies with 
transparent striped wings, but the Twins 
soon left even these fleet travellers far 
in the rear. They were soon far from 
home and a long way down the stream. 
The brook gradually widened, and the 
tall sweet-flags and cat-tails grew closely 
and thickly down to the edge of the 
water. 

They began to travel less swiftly, and 
swam slowly into the little shaflows, in 
and out among the jewelled pebblés¥*al- 
lowing themselves to drift aimlessly ffito 
a little patch of watercress. Here ¢hey 
paused to rest and view leisurely* their 
new surroundings. a 

Just in the edge of the water, and ‘ti 


rectly in front of them, suddenly appeared - 


a wonderful bright, glittering object.. ‘I; 
Twins had in their life seen many beaiY” 
tiful transparent pebbles, but the beau- 
tiful glittering thing before 
them was larger thag any 
pebble they had ever yun 
across. They -had been 
warned about scap*.nets, so 
they viewed the objects before 
them awhile with’ 
givings. It failéttozgnove, 
so they sidled> cautiously. 
nearer and nearer. ‘ Perhafs* 
it was something ver} good 
to eat, and the ‘T'wiris- were 
decidedly hungry. It felt 
smooth and cool to the touch. 
Wonderful! There was an 
opening at one end which 
surely was not a mouth, for 
it contained no teeth, there- 
fore it could ‘not bite. 

One of the Twins poked his 
head boldly into the opening 
and finally entered. Strange- 
ly enough, his brother could 
plainly be seen upon the 
outside of the queer object. 
He signalled with one fin 
to his brother to enter also, that all was 
right, nothing to be afraid of, and soon 
both the Minnow Twins were inside the 
glass jar; for that is just what it was. 
In an instant the Boy who owned the 
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jar had pulled the string which had been 
tied to the mouth of the jar all the while 
and which the foolish Minnows had not 
observed, and in a second they were cap- 
tives, enclosed in a glass fruit-jar. 

They dashed frantically about for 
a while, bumping their noses - cruelly 
against the glass walls of their prisoh, 
until at last, quite exhausted, they lay 
pauting in the bottom of the jar. Oc- 
casionally they would rise cautiously to 
the top for air, and, oh, how miserable 
ani unhappy they were! They rubbed 
their noses together for sympathy. ‘They 
could picture their parents and their 
little brother searching frantically be- 
hind every pebble and in every nook for 
their Wayward children. ‘They imag- 
ined the agony of mind which must be 
theirs when they failed to find them. 

‘hey longed, oh, so sadly, tor their dear- 
ly »eloved brook, with its shady haunts, to 
jie onee more basking in the sunshine 
while their friends the birds sang sweet- 
ly to them—the Bluebird, the Red-winged 
Blackbird, and hundreds of others who 
charmed and entertained them all day 
jong when they came to bathe in the 
brook. 

The water in the fruit-jar was rap- 
idly growing stale and flat. The Twins 
realized they could not live very long 
in such a condition. What was to be 
ther sad fate? ‘They peered cautiously 
through their glass prison; the Boy was 
no longer in sight. Soon it became quite 
dark and they knew it was night. 
Doubtless their dear parents and little 
brother were dreaming peacefully down 
deep in the cool waters of the brook, in 
their favorite nook under a_pond-lily 
leat 

The next morning the Twins were 
barely alive, and lay gasping weakly in 
the jar. Suddenly a great paw, covered 
with gray fur and armed with most ter- 
rifying sharp claws, was thrust into the 
jar, which was overturned, water, Min- 
nows, and all, and the Twins thought 
their time had surely come. But just 
then the Boy appeared, and they heard 
him say: 

“Here! Clear out, Pussy! You’re try- 
ing to steal my Minnows that | worked 
so hard to catch. Seat! Seat!” 





THE TURTLE SUNNING HIMSELF 


The boy put the Minnows back into the 
jar carefully, and poured fresh water 
upon them, which revived the ‘I'wins 
somewhat. At last another boy appeared 
carrying a tin pail in which were many 


other unfortunate little Minnows. Evi- 
dently they were to be used as bait, for 
they heard the other boy say: 


’ | know where there’s two dandy big 
Pickerel, right under that big stone be- 
low the ‘Swimming Hole.’ Let’s go and 
have a try for them!” 

was a very hot day, and by the time 
the boys reached the brook they decided 
to have a little swim in the deep hole 
unler the willows, so they set the pail 
unl fruit-jar carefully upon a large stone 
beside the brook. They were so eager 
for their eool plunge that each boy hur- 
riel with his undressing to see which 
should be in the water first. 

0 it happened that one boy in pulling 
off his shoe aimed it carelessly in the 
dir-ction of the fruit-jar. Over it top- 
pled, and the next instant the Minnow 
Tins were captives no longer, but had 
darted quickly out of sight under a 
larze flat stone. Here they lay quietly 
for a few moments, for they felt faint 
and ill after their long confinement in the 
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IN A SECOND THEY WERE CAPTIVES 


fruit-jar. At last they stole cautiously 
forth and, as good luck would have it, 
they swam directly into a little bed of 
peppermint which grew close to the edge 
of the water. They nibbled daintily of 
the healing peppermint roots, and soon 
the wonderful tonic put new life into 
their weary bodies, and they felt strong 
and refreshed. ‘They stole forth, looking 
warily to right and left, and then, see- 
ing no enemy in sight, they darted swift- 
ly up-stream in the direction of their 
beloved old home. 

At first their surroundings were quite 
strange and new and the water was very 
black and deep, but they sped on and on, 
gaining fresh courage at every fresh 
turn of the brook. Soon the dear, fa- 
miliar landmarks began to appear. ‘They 
hailed with delight the form of gray old 
Mrs. Muskrat, who sat upon the edge 
of the bank scolding her children angrily. 

They discovered their friend, the little 
“Water Wag-tail” bird, tiptoeing in 
and out of the brook searching for his 
breakfast of bugs, just as he always did, 
day after day. And he gave his droll 
tail a little welcoming flirt as the Min- 
now Twins slid by him. ‘They recognized 
members of the Gray Squirrel family 
chasing one another merrily up a tree; 
and, surely—yes, far above they sud- 
denly espied the old familiar log which 
lay across the grass tussock, and recog- 
nized Mother Turtle and her family 
ranged across the log in a straight line, 
sunning themselves. All the little Turtles 
craned their long necks over the log as 
the Minnow Twins passed under, and one 
of the Turtles, who happened to recognize 
the Twins, flopped quite off the log in his 
excitement, and fell into the deep water. 

But the Twins passed quickly and hap- 
pily on up-stream, and soon came in 
sight of the old familiar bend where the 
white-birch tree hangs its silvery leaves 
almost into the water. As they ap- 
proached, two chubby, speckled Minnows, 
followed closely by a little slim, light- 
brown baby Minnow, darted forth to 
meet the homesick Twins, home at last. 
They were welcomed with great rejoi- 
cings and nose-rubbings, into the bosom 
of the Minnow family once more. 

That night the Minnow ‘Twins rested 
with their parents and little brother 
quietly in the bottom of the brook, just 
under the edge of a large flat stone; and 
the Whippoorwills came, as they always 
did every evening, and sang their usual 
lullaby to the Minnow family, from the 
top of an old rail fence near by. ‘The 
Twins were very happy indeed, for 
everything was once more peaceful and 
beautiful as of old. 

And so, if you tread carefully and 
lightly through the tall grasses which 
border the edges of the brook, and peer 
intently into a certain deep nook, you 
may be able to discover the entire Min- 
now family, some day. They are still 
living comfortably and happily under 
that large flat stone in the brook, just 
below the grass tussock where the fallen 
log lies across the stream, and where, 
upon any bright sunshiny day, you may 
see members of the Yellow-spotted Tur- 
tle family sunning themselves. 
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SELF 


is your exact counter- 
part produced by inflat- 


ing a Pneumatic Dress 






Forminside ofyour lining. 





THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
is valued first because 
it is the only inven- 
tion that will produce 
an exact dummy of 


the human figure. 








THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
stand for the 


your 


will 
dressmaker in 
place while you fill 
more agreeable en- 


gageme nts. 





THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


will stand for you 
while you study your 
figure and make al- 
terations on last sea- 


son’s gown. 





THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


will stand for any member of the family by wearing 
their fitted lining. It can be transposed from the 
stout dummy to the slight dummy by substituting 
daughter's lining for mother’s lining. 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


when not in use may be deflated and packed in 
the box base (size 12 x 14x 4 inches). 

Every month we publish some very important 
information about dressmaking in a Fashion Book 
called “What to Wear and How to Make It.” 
Write at once for Fashion Book F-7o. 








It is free to you. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY, 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Near 46th Street) Telephone 7620 Bryant 
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OUTING FASHIONS 



































HE smartest of English field dress 

for women and girls consists this 

spring of a short plain skirt, about 
two and a quarter yards in width, 
finished with a five-inch hem having 
closely set stitching below its top 
edge and a thirty-inch square- 
shaped jacket. This is double- 
breasted, with sleeves that are 
roomy and buttons that are in- 
variably bone. 

The jackets all have ca- 
pacious pockets at the 
sides, and the side - back 
seams are left open for a 
space of five or six inches 
at the lower ends. Cutffs 
are deep and plain, and 
some of these, by way of 
novelty, have small 
flapped pockets set into 
them upon the upper side. 
Nothing could be simpler, 
more entirely comfortable, 
convenient, and generally ap- 
propriate for the wear these 
costumes are called upon to 
give. 

Shirtwaists for the field, as a 
rule, are made of soft material, 
either flannel or undressed linen; and the 
attached collar—a soft, rolled affair—is 
of the same. These soft-finished waists 
are worn with a four-in-hand tie and a 
belt of fancy leather, though many sub- 
stitute for the latter a stitched belt of 
material that matches the dress. 

The latter is, preferably, of tweed, in 
some neutral mixture, or of serge, cheviot, 
basket cloth, or homespun in navy blue, 
white, or a conservative tan or gray. 
Heather mixtures and smooth-finished 
whipeords are also used by special tailors. 





























TAILORED SUIT OF SERGE WITH MOIRE 




















and centre of the front, which are tini 
by small horizontally laid tabs. ‘| 
lie across the top of the pleats, whic 


being introduced in order to 
ance those at the back and at 
front. ‘The last two gr 
contain the secret by \ 
the skirt, at the will o 
owner, is changed into 

is practically a su 
Turkish trousers. 

A garment that i- 
divided, but is made 
groups of pleats, si: 
ly strapped, is amon 
models of the s 
Other skirt models 
three, four, and tw: 
forms, and those 
habit tops and kilts 
ing from the knees 

Such bright colo 
coral, cherry, emerald 
rich browns, are conspi: 
among the more complex o 
dresses; but perhaps non 
them will be able to con 
with the pure white costume \ 
this year will have a pre-em 
place among all outdoor « 
Those for city wear will pro 
be planned in a strictly pure w 
those for the country and 
sporting wear will have shar; 
tle notes of color added, suc 


special costumes. 
in cotton cloth-finished fabrics 


given quaint neck borders in bi 
scarlet, pale blue, or green. 


GOLF WAIST OF WHITE FLANNEL 





the sides are purely orname): 


collar, tie, belt, or cap. LKven | 
ple touches are not lacking 


Round-necked waists in linen ; 














These serve often for the modified blouse 
costume that recalls the Norfolk, but is 
tighter than this style of coat formerly 
was. _ They are trimmed with side bands 
that simulate pleats and are given an out- 
side belt of the same material or of leather. 
There is a fancy, too, for princess “ coat ” 
dresses, with knitted wool tops and deep 








HAT OF STITCHED CANVAS; FANCY FEATHER 


lower portions of plain cloth. ‘These are 
worn without a coat, and with a knitted 
polo cap or some other form of knitted 
head-dress in wool to match that used at 
the top of the dress. 

French models, on the other hand, are 
much more fancifully trimmed, and in con- 
sequence less generally appropriate and 
practical for real wear. But the French 
being innovators, some of their ultra ideas 
have "good points about them, and these, 
in time, are sure to find tailors who 
will adapt them for American use. One 
of these is the convertible field skirt, 
which is planned to give all the free- 
dom of Turkish trousers when the 
wearer is in motion, but which, by a 
simple and _ well-concealed contrivance, 
may be conyerted into a skirt suitable 
for wearing at the club-house tea or 
luncheon. 

The skirt is made with a sheath-fitting 
top that extends below the waist to a 




















depth of fifteen inches, at which point 
pleats are introduced: at. the ‘sides, back, 
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FOR OUTDOOR SPORTS 





























HILE the golf and the hockey cos- 


tumes are all severely plain, the 

sportswoman who may have a 
dre-s for each of her recreations is 
likely to choose something more pic- 
ture-que and feminine when it 
comes to the milder sport of 
tennis. White costumes on 
the .rder of that shown below 
with green loops and but- 
tons, green cap and belt, 
will be much in vogue. 
they are the newest to 
be sown, whether for the 
girl of sixteen or for her 
ath tie sister of twenty- 
six. 

Tle material may be of 
any ool weave. Striped 
or plain white mohair, 
ice - inished basket-cloths, 
serges. cheviots, and many 
others are included in the 
new scason’s supply. White 
linens. of course, will be much 
used, and linens and mohairs 
that have a thin stripe run- 
ning ‘hrough them, or a fine check. 

Costumes of the latter sort are being 
made up with faney jackets, trimmed 
with -elf material. ‘This is put on per- 
haps in the way of a lower band, laid on 
in such a way as to offer a contrast in 
the direction of the lines. Because it is 
a season of contrasting bands, plain fab- 
ries are combined with checked or striped 
ones, giving an appearance of elaboration 
similar to that of the tennis blouse shown 
on this page. 

The skirts of tennis dresses, which often 
serve for an entire afternoon’s wear, more 
or less follow the lines of the regular 
skirt, and are cut, in special instances, 















































FANCY BLUE AND WHITE TENNIS BLOUSE 


in complicated forms that involve most 
careful fitting. This is true of the new 
two-gore skirt, and that with fitted hip 
portions; of the four-gored skirt with 
inlet pleats, and similar departures from 
the straight skirt. 

Whatever the dress, the hat must present 
something of a contrast in color. ‘There 
are smart little caps this year, with vel- 





FIELD HAT OF GREEN FELT 


vet or leather brims and pointed satin 
crowns, having a tassel hung at one side, 
which add a really picturesque note to a 
young girl’s costume; also there are 
rather rakish “ extinguishers” similar to 
the hat of green felt illustrated on this 
page, which are still generally favored. 

That shown is trimmed with gelden- 
brown quills. Golden-brown hacs with 
green quills are equally popular, but the 
experiment of the season is the combining 
of white upon brown. Hats on the gen- 
eral lines of this green one are in brown 
glove leather and in ooze-finished, soft 
leather. With one o: these a scarlet 
feather is used. 

Hats of this sort add a charming con- 
trast to a pure white dress, but they are 
not the single-color notes that are so added. 
Shoes that harmonize with them, also 
belts and wee ties, are all available. In 
footwear for the field there is an unheard- 





of diversity. The newest and smartest are 
the willow-calf articles, with broad soles 
and stout low heels and high leg 
portions. Ooze leather is used for 
them, and soft-tinished calf-skin. 
One house is showing scarlet 
and purple shoes, for the 
same class of wear, though | 
esnnot foresee that these will 
be adopted for anything 
but shop window. or 
counter ornament. 

All of this footwear, 
however, comes in low, 
medium, and high cut 
forms and in lace and 
button and part clasp 
fastenings. Of course 
there are the white can- 
vas shoes in the same 
forms, either tan-leather 
trimmed or all in white, 
and these, after all, are 
to be advocated before all 
others for dainty summer 
wear by the fastidious. 

Riding costumes are all 
short, and touches of white 
are shown with the habit pictured on 
this page in the way of a white lace 

veil, gloves, and a flower in the button- 
Shole. Bright red is used in the same 
way to give relief to a gray or black 
Oxford-cloth costume. 

The equestrienne’s hat may be either 
a round-crowned derby, as shown on this 
page, or a conventional silk hat, with 
a floating veil wrapped around the 
crown. 

Both tan and black boots are worn this 
year. The cuffs and the inside fold of 
the V are of folded moiré, satin, or cot- 
ton rep. 





























TENNIS COSTUME OF CREAM CHEVIOT 



























































HARPER’S BAZAR 
Cut +- er Pattern No. 542. 


Afternoon dress ower-Proof” Fonlard, con- 
sisting of Kimono W aist with sailor collar and shield. 
Shield of all-over lace. Made “— ran under-lining. 
Sleeves consist of two parts, upper part finished 
with a cuff, lower portion being of all-over lace 
Sailor collar and cuffs trimmed with bands of 
Cheney Panne Satin. 

aa consists of four portions. Front and back 

closed leaving left seam open about 10 inches 

for placket, lower portion set on to skirt and finished 

@ band of satin running down left side ard 

around lower portion where joined. Belt of Cheney 
Panne Satin 

Patterns ent in sizes 82-84-96-88 and #0, and requires 
945 yds. of “Shower-Proof” Foulard 23 in. wide, for 
average or % in.size. Cut paper pattern, 85 cents. 


H 
& 1K. 


Costumes of silk for Summer 
wear will show an almost 
bewildering array of color 
schemes and designs. Cheney 
Silks offer every woman the 

rtunity to express her own 
se kviduakty and taste, as 
these silks provide over four 
hundred new patterns in printed 
dress fabrics. 


Reg, U.S. Pet Off 


“Sholver-Proof” 
oulards 


F 


are especially attractive and may be 
had in beautiful variety, a fact that 
is of importance in view of the 

ity which is promised for 
these fabrics the coming season. 
But always look for the name when 
buying Cheney Silks. You will 
find it on the label and stamped on 
the end of the piece. 


Cheney Silks include “Shower- 
Proof” Fi oulards, Florentines, 


bons, Cravats, Velvet Ribbons, 
Spun Silk Yarns, Reeled Silks, 
etc., etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
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Information For 
Those Who Intend 


To Redecorate 


Before you decide how you will re- 
decorate your walls and ceilings this 
season learn what extra beauty, economy 
and wear you get from 





“Soft as the Rainbow Tints” 


for most successful and satisfying interior 
finish. Wears better than kalsomine, 
costs less than good wall paper. Washes 
like paint. We have prepared several 
valuable booklets giving particulars of 
Meliotone and containing a wealth of 
valuable information for those who want 
their homes to be more attractive and 
their decorating money to go farther. 


“Harmony in Colors,” showing interiors 
decorated with Mellotone and actual color combina- 
tions used. Free. 

“Common Sense about Interiors” —telling 
what, to use—when and where to use it. Free. 

“Good Homes by Good Architects” —suc- 
cessful plans and color schemes. Sent for 25c, less 
than actual cost. 

You can get any or all of these books from the 
Lowe Brothers’ dealer near you or by writing us. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 


Manufacturers of * “High Standard"’ Paints 
and “Little Blue Flag’ Varnishes, Vernicol 
Stain for new and old woodwork. 


468 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 




















Bishop Rzeras ouality and Style 


We sell this beautiful, massive, Bence Comins Brass 
ed, Colonial Style, Direct to a for 50, 


We ship it On Approval and repay aeheke to all 
points east of Mississippi River and north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far Md gees beyond. 

Or, we will send the Be ith guaranteed Springs =e 
Cotton-Felt Mattress complete for Se 29.50 (worth 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from the 
** World's Furniture Center” make our low prices possible. 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold 
elsewhere at double our od ope | send it back at 
our expense and we will refun your mower. It 
is a full-size double Bed, 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6ft. gin. jong, 
with heavy two-inch continuous Pillars. Either Bright o: 

‘Satin’ finish — both guaranteed for 10 yzars. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home cre of ati at once or gradually, 
from time to time, being sure of artistic attd harmonious 
results. 

For many years th ds of disc ers have 
traveled far to our shows-rooms in Grand Eapide to save 
money and get home furnishing suggestions, For the 
benefit of those who cannot come, we have issued our 
handsome and instructive Portfolio of 186 pages. 
It contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in 
* period" and modern styles. Shows correct shades of 
popular Grand Rapids finishes. Illustrates and describes 
over one thousand styles of dependable furniture. 

e will send this elaborate book, postage Prd, if if 
you will enclose 25 cents to show your interest. 
cents may be deducted from your first order.- If you don’t 
think the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it 
back and we will refund your money and the postage you 
pay in returning it. 

Write forthe ng i now and get the benefit of ees h quali- 
ty at Direct prices. References: Any Grand Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
87-99 Tonia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























gros) moreno fa eee” geen 
The elimination of wrinkles, crow’s-feet, frowns, 


etc., is the first step in the direction of beauty—a 
smooth skin is the start, and a handsome one next. 
away with your wrinkles by using 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators or Frowners 
The natural method of treating the muscles that 
— the wrinkles when they are at rest. 

& P. WRINKLE ERADICATORS in 25c, 50c and 
$1. eS boxes at all drug and department stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send direct to us. “Ou¥ free booklet and 
sample sent on request. 

B. & P. COMPANY (Two Women) 
ipa H. YAEGER 














52 Kirk St., Cleveland, O 














GOWNS FOR MATRONS 
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DARK BLUE CHARMEUSE; BEADED NET BODICE 


as are embraced under this general 

title in this spring of 1911! The 
dresses run into every form of entran- 
cing negligée, of dainty tea-gown, of 
formal and informal house gown, and 
particularly beautiful are those stately 
costumes that soon are to be worn by 
a guest, a bride’s mother, or relative at 
an April or May wedding. Most of the 
costumes of the last class are made with 
medium-width skirts and fitted waists 
much elaborated with encrusted lace or 
embroidery. 

Those that are to be worn in the early 
summer months are almost sure to run 
to big pencil or ribbon striped cotton, or 
silk gauzes, or taffetas, with sleeves and 
yoke of beaded net. Yokes of this sort 
top many of the waists of striped silk, 
either blue and white, black and white, 
or the startling emerald-green and white 
which the green dresses of the winter 
have led the way to. 

Striped gowns of this sort are quite 
the smartest among what may be called 
the least costly of the summer frocks. 
They are made, often with sharply con- 
trasting bands of solid color, matching 
the darker stripe, but in satin or chiffon 
velvet, or of wide ribbon. These bands 
may accentuate the waist and _ skirt 
horizontally, vertically, or diagonally, 
so long as they run across the pencil or 
ribbon stripes, and not with them. 

The fancy for stripes, which always 
tend to give an air of slenderness to the 
figure, finds one of its prettiest exam- 
ples in the handsome gown shown in the 
centre of this page. It is of black and 
white silk, with a bertha of folded black 
satin and a border trimming of black 
Chantilly lace. All the fine cordings 


Su. pretty costumes and materials 


which you will see in the illustration are 
.of white silk. The guimpe, collar, and 
sleeves are of embroidered net. The but- 
tons that finish the waist, attach the 
waist cords, and hold the folds of the 
sleeves, are of gilt-spotted steel. 

The back of the waist is trimmed very 
similarly to the front, with this differ- 
ence, that the V descends to the waist 
without a crossing of the lace. Just be- 
low the V-point the fulness in the skirt, 
which is a mere suggestion of fulness, 
after all, is laid in facing line pleats, 
each of which is attached under a simi- 
lar button. 

A distinguished reception gown is 
pictured first on this page. It is an 
ideal gown for a bride’s mother, and of 
a general character which would still 
be as handsome if repeated in simpler 
fabrics than those in which the Parisian 





























STRIPED SILK WITH BLACK AND WHITE 


designer has modelled jt. ‘These are of in- 
digo-blue charmeuse with bands of shot 
velvet that blends a similar blue with 
black. 

The top of the waist, including the 
sleeves, is of beaded Indian net in which 
dulled blue, silver, and coral are com- 
bined. The band, which will be seen 
about the neck, and the deep cuffs, are 
of old- silver lace, with tulle-lined lace 
of the same sort forming the lower 
sleeves and the collar. 

In the costumes designed for indoor 
and summer wear, many of the thinner 
gowns, such as those in soft Persian- 
figured crépes and silks, are girdled, like 
the third pictured on this page, by cords 
having tassel-weighted ends. They are 
used on veiling gowns, on those of silk 
or serge, cashmere or linen, and there is 
an endless variety of them. The richest 


may be golden or a silver rope, or a )\j¢ 
of bead strands; or it may be of bie 
ed silks which suggest a curtain 1: j¢. 
The mixed ones most harmoniously gi: |\¢ 
the Persian veilings or gauzes. 

Cords of solid black or of silver « 
gold are peculiarly handsome upon (jc 
simply cut dresses of silk, in a siiule 
color or upon hazily patterned Kas -:) 
prints in which the pattern is aly st 
lost. They are not worn loosely s 
girdles of this sort have been wor: in 
other years, but attached upon a (rm 
shirring, so that they keep their | \si- 
tion as a belt would. 

The third frock pictured here: ith 
shows such a cord girdle. The garn ent 
is of white serge, with borders of w:’ ite, 
mauve, and blue floss embroidery a} jut 
the sleeves, the skirt, and the neck. 1e 
cord is of white and mauve. The <en- 
eral style of this embroidery, the 1» 10n- 
ner in which it is distributed, shoul! be 
studied by those who are not witiin 
reach of large shops and excellent w.irk- 
ers, as it is a sort which the clever j\ee- 
dlewoman at home may reproduce in 
more or less ecclesiastical combinatio: of 
colors and motifs, with most fashioi:ible 
results, upon the summer linen or s:rge 
one-piece dress. 

White and black chiffon waists are much 
seen; removable ones, they are, to be 
slipped over a white lingerie waist, for 
early summer wear with a voile or oi lier 
skirt. These new extra waists are fini-lied 
round the neck and sleeves with colored 
embroidery effects similar to those in tlie 
gown above, but in sharp notes of cherry 
or Egyptian blue, even for the reall\ el- 
derly women. The effect is quite jivel- 
like and distinguished. 
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FOR ELDERLY WOMEN 






































women to appear this spring, some of 

the most novel materials, are such as 
to give rise to the questions: Can it be 
thot women are really going to permit 
themselves once more to grow old as in 
other days our grandmothers did? Are 
they really tired of “ playing young” and 
reidy to adopt the easier, the more dig- 
nifed gowns which other older women 
have adopted, or at least to go garbed 
a |ittle more sedately than the débfitante? 

must be so, for here are, patterned 
aud frappé velvets which are ¢ssentially 
maiec for the enhancement of the grand- 
mother’s dignity; grosgrains and moi- 
rés, flowered brocades, étamines and gren- 
adives, zénanas, and innumerable dig- 
nificd dressstuffs for general spring 
wear. These are shown, at least, in the 
dre-ses for the few which always pre- 
ced:, if only by a few months, those for 
the many. In them even the young look 
older, and older women certainly cannot 
look young in them, 

Qj the other hand, they as certainly 
give stateliness to ripe age, and some- 
times they greatly refine it; especially 
when seen in connection with laces, of 
which quantities are to be used by women 
of ail ages this year. Then they come in 
tones that soften the complexion and 
ever lend to it a sometimes necessary 
color. Take the new plum shades and 
those in the rich pansy purples; also 
the subdued garnets. These, in gros- 
grail, satin, or chiffon velvet, set off 
the mature face admirably, and often 
make adorably pretty settings for one 
that is framed by white hair, though 
still fresh in color, 

‘oilfures for women of all ages, by the 
way. are becoming smaller and flatter. 
All signs of fluffy pompadours are dis- 
appearing,and parted hair, waved and 


S rom of the first. fashions for elderly 
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WOOL SATIN WITH EMBROIDERED STOLE 


carried softly over the temples, is pre- 
ferred, though the back-hair dressing is 
by no means small. It is usually dis- 
posed in puffs or braids. In order to 
show this portion of the hair, half bon- 
net-shaped hats with crowns of crumpled 
straw, silk, or tulle, are worn, the brims 
of which roll up or turn up at the back. 

Two gowns and a long coat which are 
typical of the richer of the incoming 
styles are pictured on this page. The 
first is a model of particular beauty of 
outline, suitable for wool satin, black 
grosgrain, Chiffon velvet, or crépe 
météore. The outlines of the gown are 
conservative, though they more nearly 
revert to the dress of past seasons than 
do. the lines of any other of the costumes 
shown among these pages. 

The sleeves are small, but are fitted 
easily into the conventional armhole. 
The massively embroidered stole trim- 
mings, heavily fringed, and outlined at 
















































































































































































PLUM-COLORED CHARMEUSE AND VELVET 


the sides by the tassel-weighted girdle 
cords, are equally distinguished whether 
developed in solid black or in richly col- 
ored bead and metal stitches. Embroid- 
eries of this general character, or deep 
bands of heavy guipure or macramé 
lace, encrust the lower skirts of many of 
the tunic-trimmed costumes which are 
seen numerously among the models espe- 
cially designed for matronly women. 

There is also a tendency to trim this 
portion of the skirt with flaring ruffles, 
which are curved in the cutting, so that 
while fitting the skirt where joined to 
it, they fall in ripples that are almost 
regularly formed pleats. There is a tend- 
eney, too, toward sectional trimming of 
this sort. For instance, the back and 
the front breadths, or the sides of the 
skirt, will be trimmed elaborately, while 
the intervening spaces are left plain. 

A combination of plum-colored char- 
meuse and velvet is resorted to in de- 














veloping the second gown pictured in this 
group. The surplice crossing of the waist 
is in keeping with the tendency shown 
in all dress of the moment to adopt the 
crossed bertha, or surplice, or the big, 
slightly - crossing revers that ripple on 
each side of the front. In this costume 
only a half-belt is used. It is attached 
at the left side of the front, and at the 
right side of the back under a small ro- 
sette. Examples of this novel belt treat- 
ment have been shown in an earlier num- 
ber of the Bazar. 

Black grosgrain “and satin cloth, 
especially rieh as a combination, with 
overlaid black gilipure glace, are the ma- 
terials employed for the coat here illus- 
trated. The lace is sed for the turned- 
over co stheReercutfs, and for the 
broad, bi the back of the skirt. 
All of. tife w long coats (and there 
are ‘many Which are of unlined silk for 
carriage wear) are square - sectioned. 
Some have wide added back portions that 
are less. panels than they are patches, 
set upon the back above the waist and 
below it, ‘with button trimming outlin- 
ing them, 

Button trimming is not novel, but it is 
fashionable again, with certain new meth- 
ods of distributing the buttons, and of 
clustering them. Long lines of small ones, 
double lines of those that are mere dots, 
and are usually covered with spun silk, 
also huge buttons set on in lines, are all 
included in the trimming features of the 
newest gowns, 

One such arrangement consists of a 
single line of Mig buttons down the left 
side of an afternoon dress of cheviot. The 
buttons are fully two inches in diameter. 
They are covered with silk braid upon 
which a high centre motif of soutache is 
raised. Of course there 1s no occasion to 
rub these tops by buttoning, for they are 
purely ornamental, and set in thick rolls 
of silk-covered cord. 





A COAT OF BLACK SILK AND GUIPURE LACE 


ROWE’S 
BED HAMMOCK 


For Verandas, Porches, Lawns, 
Indoors. The Perfect Couch 
for Outdoor Sleeping. 


The question of selecting the 
best hammock is a very simple 
one: 


We originated bed hammocks for 
houses nearly 40 years ago, modify- 
ing and improving those we made 
for the U. S. Navy. 

We have constantly strengthened and 
bettered every point. Today we use 21- 
ounce (to the sq. yd.), whereas most ham- 
mocks use 12-ounce or even 8-ounce duck 
We use an extra heavy sewing thread 
which can be worked only by large, low 
speed sewing-machines. The long can- 
vas bed is in two strips, sewn together, 
and this long, double seam prevents 
stretching of the canvas. The sewing of 
this long seam requires skilled sailmakers 
but it results in a durability which doubly 
and trebly justifies the slight extra cost 
We guarantee our Khaki absolutely per- 
manent and not to soil the most delicate 
gown. 

Not one penny is expended for useless 
show in the Rowe Hammock. It is made 
right, and is as inexpensive as a rightly 
made hammock can be. When you see a 
cheaper priced hammock, you can always 
find the explanation in the omission of 
some quality that is vital to its durability 
—usually it is lighter canvas, or some 
important bracing or sewing that is 
skimped. You probably will not notice 
the difference until you have used the 
hammock a month or so, but time will 
surely tell. If you want a lasting, al- 
ways-satisfactory hammock, your only 
course is to buy the Rowe : 

Don't buy a hammock without first 
writing us. A very few first-class stores 
are licensed to sell our hammocks. If 
they are not conveniently situated, you 
should buy direct from us. We prepay 
delivery charges and ship, carefully 
packed, ready for hanging . 

Write for Descriptive Bookiet 
and prices of different styles and sizes. 


Small silk name-label on every Rowe Hammock 


EL. ROWE & SON, Inc. S07. sniter 


442 Wharf St.. GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


















SO THAT EVERYONE MAY BUY 


The Standard of Proper Style 







NITURE: 
INCE 
Us 





FUR 
$ 


High Quality and Goed Value” 


(2) THE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 

Gr ictures with Prices, Leaves of Special Offers 
and Freight Concessions—all are mailed Free on request. 
(6) THE PORTFOLIO OF SKETCHES 
with Complete Pricelist is mailed for 25 cents, 
allowed on first order sent for McHughwillow Furaiture 





(c) THE McHUGH BAR HARBOR CHAIR, 
of : size, with soft Seat Cushion in any color preferred, 
is shipped on receipt of $5, Money Order or N. v Dralt 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. NEW YORK 
42d St. WEST, at FIFTH AVE. 


Opposite New Public Library 
(Only Address Since 1884) 
NO AGENTS—NO BRANCHES 








Red Cedar Chest— Unique Gift 


Direct From Factory 






MOTH-DUST-DAMP-PROOF 

Piedmont Chests are built of fragrant Southern 
Red Cedar. They combine beauty and usefulness. Protect furs 
and clothing against moths without camphor, and pay fer 
t ves by saving cold-storage expenses. We prepay 
freight. Write today for catalog showing many styles and prices 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAK (CHEST (0., Dept. 81, Statesville, N.C. 
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| Think how long 


Woodbury’s has been 
| the skin soap. 


\fter a man has treated thousands of cases 
“arns something about the skin and its 
Chis is why Woodbury’s formula 
where other soaps fail. It is the 
result of years of study and practice. 
lhousands are indebted to him for his life’s 
work, 

Next time you order soap get a cake of 
Woodbury’s, prepared for the skin. Com 
pare it with the soap you now use. Introduce 
it into your family. See how readily each 
member adopts it. For over a third of a 
century it has been /4e skin soap. 


Write today for samples 








For 4 cents we will send a sample cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap (trial size). For 
10c a sample of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
W oodbury’s Facial Cream, and Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder. Write now, The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Dept. B, Spring Grove Avenue, 


Cincinnati. 





Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere 


























LIFE! 


VJ] 


WHEN you have once used this pure 
and wholesome antiseptic toilet soa 
with yourbath and shampoo, you wi 
enjoy the double delight and assur- 
ance of perfectcleanlinessand refresh- 
ment, with protection from infections, 
to which all are more or less exposed. 
THEN you will enjoy using Lifebuoy for all 
foilet purposes, at hoi.c or when traveling. 
use is fatal to disease germs. 

Makes you ‘ ‘feel good all over.’’ 
> 5 at All Druggists 

Ce. and Grocers 
If not at your dealer's, 


send 5c. (stamps or coin) 
for full size cake to 


2 VER BROS. co. 
j iS Cambridge, Mass. 
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“ The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness.” 


< # 
UNSEEN—NAIAD PROTECTS 


NAIAD 


DRESS. SHIELD 


Supreme in "yaienic 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


esses two important and exclusive features. 1% does 
orate with age and fall to powder in the dress— 
sily and quickly steritized by immersing in boil- 
ing water for a f conds only. At the stores, or sample 
pair on receipt of 25 cents. Avery pair guaranteed. 


The ¢. E. CONOVER U0., lifts., 101 Franklin St, N.Y, ff 


Oderless 




















FACE AND ARMS 


permanently destroyed, 
eiereasces. Mme, 

ulian’s specific has 
stood the test 38 years. Iw 
Absolutely harmless, 
No electricity, poison, 
pain. Protected by law. 

ccept no counterfeit. 
MME. JULIAN, 123 Sth ave, 

New York City 














‘“Home-Making , the New Profession’”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—i 


FREF. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-naid positions. 


Am. Schou! of Home Eeonomics, 609 W, 69th St., Chicago, Hil. 
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HATS FROM PARIS 












































ARIS millinery, at any rate that 

which is advanced as the first of the 

spring season this year, might be 
separated into three classes—the ugly, 
the impossible, and the outrageous. Some 
of the most conservative models are il- 
lustrated on this page. In black and 
white their redeeming features are of 
course lost, and their unpleasing 
ones perhaps accentuated. 

The coloring of these three mod- 
els, rather typical of that 
which the leading milli- 
ners repeat in some form 
in their higher products, 
is what saves them from 
unqualified condemnation. 
The hat shown in the cir- 
cle is the least objectiona- 
ble of the three, and a cer- 
tain class of women will 
like and probably make this 
a popular shape and style 
generally. 

It is of fine black straw, 
with a border of black vel- 
vet moulded on the under 
brim, which, turned up, be- 
comes the superior one in im- 
portance. The sole trimming is 
a bunch of salmon-colored os- 
trich tips, a color which omy an 
occasional person could wear becom- 
ingly. 

This hat shows the turn of the brim 
which is looked upon as the smartest of 
all the numerous turned brims which the 
spring displays show. Some of the Wat- 
teau toques turn up sharply at the back 
and other models squarely lap the sides 
of a large tall crown, as in the case of a 
hat shown upon the opposite page. 

The straw berets, usually soft, some- 
times actually crush straws, are offering 
some pleasing contrasts to those other 


| shapes that sink over the brows and sug- 


gest such discomfort in the warmer months 
to come. They are worn as a bishop’s hat 
would be, and formed of straw portions 
that repeat the mitre effects of the cler- 
ical head-dress. These call for little or 
no trimming, but when any appears it is 
sure to be in the way of a rich cord with 
a tassel of altar fringe, or a tight orna- 
ment of velvet. 

The hat of collapsible straw shown be- 
low is a novelty which may appeal to 
though its horn-shaped 


women, 


some 





















A HAT OF FINE BLACK STRAW 


puffs, unless very carefully made, would 
be likely to expose the average woman to 
ridicule. But the hydrangea - colored 
soft straw, folded, one end over the other, 
and edged with silver cord, is novel and 
attractive, and the puffs lose tlteir first 
ugliness because made in soft hydrangea 
velvet, patterned thinly with silver bro- 
cade, 

Cherry-colored straws, those in pale 
blue, often of the shade still called Alice 
blue, and the entire gamut of brown 
straws, are prominent among the first im- 
portations. Brown satin straw, with 
white velvet bows and edelweiss crushed 
among them, are the materials that com- 
pose one odd little Dutch bonnet which is 
attracting attention. 

Pure white braids, too, are numerously 
seen, and, while hat shapes are riotously 
varied, there is an effort to reintroduce 
sailor-hat forms. ‘Those shown 
to the present do not include 

any that might be 
termed popular, be- 
ing largely of costly 








fine straw, with slightly rolled wie 
brims, and some bow form at the side. 
The coral straw hat which is shown 

low is given a form of ornament wih. «) 

is one of the fads of the moment. iz 

fabric ornaments in butterfly or ral) \t- 

ear form, or in some wide-peta! ied 

flower shape, are made of net, chii’ jn, 

gauze, gold or silver lace, or of 
the pure white Irish handw< 

Whatever the form, it is st ‘tly 
wired, and its outlines ye 
sharpened by some ‘t- 
trasting rim of color. in 
the instance below, the | »- 
tre of the ornament i- of 
pleated white chiffon wit) a 
frame of coral chiffon 1 ci) 
ing. The upward tilt ot 
this hat is one affected in 
many spring straws, though 
the actual style of wearing 
many of them will proba- 
bly be fixed entirely by the 
future wearers themselves, 

There are many fabric 
hats among the spring mo 
els for women and for 
girls. Some hats are of vold 
or Oriental gauzes, which are 
wound, turban-wise, or stretclied 
with French brocade and 
trimmed with quaintly pui-on 
flat flowers such as trim a Louis XVI. 
picture-frame, with a binding of antiyue 
gold tape or braid. ‘There are sheer ba- 
tiste hats with printed or painted bor- 
ders and frilled edges; but these, as a 
rule, are devised for the individual and 
for special dresses, and are to be taken 
into account chiefly in this way. 

The pure white hat, or one with a touch 
of stiff gold or other color, is by all odds 
the most summery of the models at present 
shown, and it is sure to be of a flaky straw 
with no weight to speak of, or of very fine 
Milan braid. The latter braids are also 
shown in shot effects with a marked silk 
finish. 

The white flaky straw is shown by one 
designer set upon a foundation hat otf 
stretched satin. The straw braids are 
laid over it with spaces between so as 
to show well that it is used rather as 
an incrustation than as an actual cover- 
ing for the hat. The effect is quite orig- 
inal and attractive, but not so summery as 
a thinner hat would be. ° 








CORAL STRAW WITH WIRED ORNAMENT OF CHIFFON 
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SPRING MODELS 












































satin straw, very light in weight and 
soft in braid, with fine Tagel and 
Milan effects here and there to offset 
them, and an occasional one in stretched 
gauze or silk. They are not, on the whole, 
good shapes for summer wear, since many 
drop low over the hair or cap the head 
bonnet fashion, which is always a trying 
style of hat to wear in the warmer 
weather. 

Another noticeable feature in them 
is the absence of filuffiness in 
trimming. Some of the smartest 
of the models are spiral masses 
of straw, or heaped -up 
folds of it, or tall, melon- 
shaped affairs, with some 
close trimming laid 
against the walls of the 
hat, if I may use the term. 
Walls the plain straw hats 
certainly have, with a mere 
tiny-leafed vine or smallest 
of silk flowers plastered 
up against them, as if the 
designer were loath to cover 
in the least tf high and 
actually ugly structure. 

There is a_ tendency 
toward entirely untrimmed 
hats in those displayed for 
morning wear, though the straws 
of which they are made are often 
pretty. Some of them are self- 
trimmed, with straw button forms 
rimming the brim, or buckles of straw, 
1 even flower forms, and these, not in- 
frequently, are set over a rim of velvet, 
ra brim that suggests an under velvet 
cap, as in the instance of the folded straw 
hat shown below on this page. 

In this example of spring millinery no 
trimming is employed beyond this velvet 
brim and a dull gold buckle, set on for 
no reason, apparently, but to break the 
flat appearance of the wall of straw. ‘The 
only commendable thing in this meaning- 
less hat is the combination of a black 
brim with a pure white top against which 
the gold: buckle provides a sort of relief; 
hut the effect is not suggestive of a hat 
likely to endure. That of puffy straw 
shown above is relieved only by the jet 


Ta new hats are largely of soft 









WITH BLUE VELVET FACING AND WHITE SILK PLUME 





















HAT OF OVERLAPPING PUFFY STRAW 





heads that confine the black and white 
quills. Very queer and often entirely un- 
familiar artificial flowers are to be seen 
upon the new millinery, as if the inven- 
tion of those who devise such things were 
taxed to the extreme limit. Among these 
strange blooms are the edelweiss, a fuzzy 
little putty-white blossom, quite out of 
place, and offering no contrast to or sym- 
pathy with gauze draperies or other sum- 
mer things unless it be upon dull-sur- 
faced white silk or velvet. hen there 
are-the cactus and passion-flowers.; also 
small orchid forms, 

A small bunch of the edelweiss 
trims the side of a _ melon- 
crowned hat at 
one of the leading 
shops, and it is 











set in a tight swathing of characterless 
gray-green tulle. The hat is of the same 
lifeless white as the edelweiss itself, and 
the entire product is a characterless com- 
bination but for a spot of cerise velvet, 
which is added just under the brim in the 
back in a double puff. 

Some spot of color of this sort is in- 
troduced on all of the duller hats of the 
year, on all those that are otherwise a 
monotone; and, as a rule, that 
touch is cherry, deep or pale, but 
preferably the brighter shade. 
Sapphire blue and emerald 
green are used in the same way. 

Hats for the morning 
walk are velvet bound, or 
plain, trimmed with quills 
or large butterfly bows, or 
those of wide ribbon velvet, 
made into stiff square loops 
and short ends. Many of 
them have cord edges. Usu- 
ally it is a gold cord set 
upon a black straw or upon 
one of pure white, with a 
square, oblong, or round or- 
nament of closely set gold 
soutache upon net as a re- 
lieving side ornament. 

Milliners are all showing 
the silk fringe plume upon 
one or more of their more 

ceremonious hats, but the first to 
appear of these new hat _ trim- 
mings do not promise permanent sat- 
isfaction, as sooner or later they must, 
almost inevitably, become stringy and un- 
beautiful. The model in blue straw which 
is pictured below shows one way in which 
these plumes are likely to be arranged. 

The brim is stretched with blue velvet, 
set on with a cord or piping edge. ‘The 
velvet is again used to wind the fold 
trimming around the crown and in the 
small rose-shaped ornaments at the side 
which form a heading under which the 
“ plume” is secured. 

The soft, light puffy straw shown on 
this page, another example of which will 
be found illustrated on the page showing 
street gowns, is very characteristic of the 
light straws of this season. Those in 
pure white are the most novel. 





TOQUE OF FOLDED WHITE STRAW UPON A VELVET BRIM 
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Use Corticelli Si 
se Corticelli Silk 
when sewing cotton dress goods 

Spring cotton dress materials 
are made in color combinations 

reviously seen only in silks. 

or tisis reason you will find them 
hard to match excep? in Corticelli 
Sewing Silk. 

Don’t think silk thread is a 
luxury. The difference in cost 
is only a few cents while you 
will find the difference in the 
way a silk-sewn garment wears 
immediately noticeable. 

Corticelli Silk is the strongest 
fibre known. Try to. break it. 
It will cut your fingers. 

YVetit is c/asirc. It gives under a strain, 
then springs back. It makes a seam 
wear better. Itis the only thing to use 
with such materials as voile, cotton 


crepes and marquisettes that pull at 
the seam. 



























































Corticellé is the world's best spool 
sith. Made in the largest stih 
thread works in the world. ltis 
tnvariably perfect; runs smooth- 
dy; me rough places. 


cute Kitten Desh Calendar mailed free. 
Send to-day for one. Address: 


Corticelli Sik Mills, 19 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mase, 

















































clegamt = appearance 
the home, on the street,.and in society. — vs 
evenly in front and —no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no mpping or basting —Can worn the year 
round. 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
maternal and have them made at home 
Send for our Fime Book — “Fine-Form 
ity Skirt” —Ie's Face to every woman wre 
ing for Tells all about these skirts, thew advantages, styles 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, f your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid 
If notin need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking shirts will postively please you — same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
& Williams Co. Dept. C, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANING 
To protect you agnipst disappointment we caution you that 
the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only “Mater. 
nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes 
Offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to 
every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. les special features are protected by patenia 


Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 
the wonderful seamless hosiery— 
made by our own secret process 
that looks like silk, feels like silk 
like tron. First hosiery 
ever guaranteed, and the only 
hosiery guaranteed one year. 
Send for trial pair 
of Style 2626—medium weight, 
and toe; most 


send it back and 


































When yous 
order, ask 
for Free 
Vegetable 
Silk Book— 
tells of other 
styles and 
weights for 
women, children 
and men, and about 
the marvelous Vege- 
table Silk itself. 
Agents, we have an 
attractive proposition 
for you. Write for our 
plan—tells how to build 
® permanent, profitabio 
business for yourseif. 


























> ™~ 
and Pa 
tterns 
new outfit containing 30 patterns and directions for loug, 
or 10 for short clothes, dhowing nec — noauth eearin ‘ iain 
Reoaed, copies of Mints to Bupectent Meters, Tree B 
to t e 
hood, also 68-page Miantaeedcatioree of Baby band Chiron 
coupon valued at in goods . 
Outfits of -to- Lf Clothes $5. 
ready-to-wear . 75. 
Mre. CHR. F.ATSMA, 6 Atema 5B Newark, N.J, 
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Sweet Springtime 


is here and you can 
be its fairest flower 
" by faithfully using this 
| dainty beauty aid. 


CREME ELCAYA 


“Makes the Skin Like Velvet” 
after the harsh, dull Winter; it clears, vivifies. brightens 
the complexion; softens the skin, eet its lextire 
refined. youthful and lovely. ELCAYA is cleanly to use 
—quickly absorbed —the skin doesn’t become moist or un- 
pleasant at all. //”e//-groomed women everywhere use 
ELCAYA exclusively as a ‘Dressing Cream™’—it 0 
beautifully prepares the skin for the effective use of pow- 
der. The complexion looks perfectly natnral—reailly 
alluring—has wes “Dull Finish,’ not a made- 
up appearance. inary creams mar the complexion; 
refuse them. Get the dest Jeanty aid; get ELCAYA, 
SAMPLES FREE: ("sr Kiensa, Sonp, Powder, 


- y Sending Dealer's Name. 
Ali Dealers, Nation -Wide, Sell Elcaya. 
JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent, 108 P Faiton St,, New York 


My Book “Health, 
Character and Beauty” 


It tells how 
yar’ Is Free over 49,000 
jee} women have regained 
} health and perfect fig- 
-j ures in the privacy of 
their own homes by 
following the simple 
directions I send by 
mail. 
} It shows that it is 
not necessary to use 
| drugs or medicines to 
be strong, robust, and 
attractively healthful. 
If you are too fat or 
‘| too thin, nervous and 
unstrung, tell me about 
7 ae case in confidence. 
f, after studying your 
i condition carefully, 
find my work is not 
i best for you, I will di- 
Hrect you to the help 
you need. 


My free book also tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital interest 
to women. Write for it now. If you do not need me, 
you may be able to help a dear friend. have had a 
wonderful experience, and I’d like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 24-L, 246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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yo te 
PARISIAN soo 
GooDs 

give that natoral and artistic effect to your 
coiffure. We are the largest importers—sell- 
ing direct—saving you all dealers’ profits. The 
following latest stvles in guaranteed genuine 
buman hairsent to you 


ON APPROVAL 


If not satisfactory—return at onee. All 
long, Genuine, lustrous, Human Hair, short 





stem. Switches 
Natural Wavy Mal 
20 in. $1.40 20 in. long...... ~ 95 
22 in. 1.95 22in. * ... 50 
24 in. 2.75 24in. * 8.50 
Eecpeets Reatds ss iinsseeseds So he. ieee, oy ‘00 ato 
press Braids as illustrated, 30 in. long, 1 7.00 5 

Cluster of 24 puffs as illustrated dhove: mani — “4 oeeseee $50 


shows all the latest Parisian Fashions in Hair 
Free Book Dressing, and quotes lowest rices ; also con- 
tains valuable instructions on Self Beauty Culture. Write for it today, 


PARISIAN COMPANY, *°ehenve‘tiinon"* 


LABLACH, 


i} You cannot depend on the weather—but you can 
on LABLACHE, that greatest of beautifiers. 
It is Nature’s protection, and keeps the skin 
smooth and velvety. Invisible, adherent, and 
delicately fragrant. Used and 
endorsed the world over 
by women who know. 

Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. j 

i, Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 

i. Send 10 cents fora 

in sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. 1, 125 Kingston St., 
Roston, Mass. 
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AFTERNOON GOWNS 









































WO familiar trimmings, with abso- 

lutely no unfamiliar touch to re-in- 

troduce them, are to be seen upon 
some of the smartest models of the present 
month. They are buttons, used in some- 
what conspicuous ways upon some of the 
special models, and soutache, of a new fine 
size and applied in ways which hitherto 
have only been seen upon ‘Turkish embroid- 
ery. The revived braid is most novel in 
the gold thread, but W ,» a leading 
Parisian tailor, is responsible for bring- 
ing it out again in self-color with some 
really handsome mole and brown-toned 
costumes. 

One of this maker’s models is pictured 
on this page. It is of mole-colored satin 
cloth, with stitching and braiding of the 
same shade, and tiny steel buttons. The 
belt is stitched only, but the straight lines 
of stitching simulate the equally straight 
lines of braiding, and result in a quiet 
harmony which is exceedingly refined. 

In this instance the braiding relieves 
the plain narrow surfaces of the slim 
dress, and the tiny steel buttons, set so 
closely that they appear almost to be a 
band trimming, are especially effective. 
Small buttons, with spun-silk tops, or 
velvet or satin-covered ones, made, of 
course, by machine, are quite liberally 
used upon soft as well as upon firm mate- 
rials, and those with steel touches, 
especially, are seen upon the black and 
white costumes with telling effect. 

The braided costume here shown has in 
the back a small V resembling, in di- 
minished length, however, the V in the 
front. The outer back crossing laps toward 
the left, disappearing under the stitched 
belt. 

Each of the gowns in this group de- 
serves special and detailed description, be- 
































OF WHITE SERGE WITH TOUCHES OF CORAL 





cause each represents a type which will be 
repeated in general, at least, in many of 
the early summer gowns. ‘The first is of 
white serge, and is evolved by D——, ot 
Paris. Observe the little touch of red 
chiffon which trims the neck portion and 
the sleeves, but above which rises a collar 
of white chiffon edged again with red. 
With this is worn a white patent-leather 
belt having touches of red leather in the 
front. 

The touch of color, usually coral or 
flame red, is peculiar to many of this sea- 
son’s dresses and the poinsettia in bright 
velvet often appears, even at this late date, 
upon a black and white cotton model, at 
least in the shops. All blue or all old- 
rose linen, on the other hand, also the 
plain linens of brilliant green, are likely 
to be given strong touches of padded white 
embroidery. 

Again, the hat will often furnish the 
strong contrasting note which marks the 





AFTERNOON DRESS OF CORAL AND BLUE 


complete early spring costume of the 
more formal sort. ‘Thus with the mole- 
colored dress first described an all - black 
hat is worn, with underbrim of chiffon 
and upper hat of fine Tagel straw, sur- 
mounted by full ostrich plumes. The hat 
shown with the second dress has a black 
velvet wide moulded brim and a long 
aigrette pointing backward from the left 
side. 

The second dress is a formal one com- 
bining colors which sound exceedingly 
gaudy in describing them, but which, as a 
matter of fact, do not seem so in the 
present day when the eye is so used to odd 
colors in combination. ‘The foundation 
gown of this last model to be described 
is of coral satin, the tunic of sapphire 
gauze, shot with silver. 

The latter is edged with dead-gold lace 
and trimmed with flat rosettes of the lace. 
The low neck guimpe is of sheer gold tis- 
gue, the cape of gold lace. ‘Ihe latter is 








MOLE-COLORED VISITING-GOWN 


fastened with a gold rosette, and is edged 
with dead-gold fringe. 

To those who have not as yet seen these 
gold capes, as yet little more than deep 
collars, no description can convey an idea 
of their beauty. Many varieties of them 
are shown as separate accompaniments to 
be worn upon a black or all-white dinner 
gown. One of the handsomest is of gold 
tulle, upon which gold soutache is set 
on edge and worked in a close Turkish 
pattern that almost conceals the net. 

Some are weighted, as in the case of 
that here illustrated, with short twisted 
gold or bead fringe; others are edged with 
a slightly scolloped lace; others still are 
bordered with a flat satin band. The idea 
is so generally adaptable, however, that 
the short cape in heavy lace, black or 
white, or gold, is being added to many 
costumes. 

It is perfectly round, with no disposi- 
tion to flare, and ends about half way 
between the shoulder and the elbow. It 
is made up so daintily, however, that while 
it might casually be described as a lace 
collar-cape, it is, in reality, something far 
more picturesque than those collar forms 
with which we have been familiar in other 
seasons under that name. 

It is also so elaborated with ribbon or 
hand embroidery that, made in soft fab- 
rics that match the dress, it seems en- 
tirely new; and, while extremely girlish 
figures appear to be made more girlish by 
these capes they are peculiarly rich in the 
soutached form for the more matronly. 

The full-length tunic dress, especially 
that in thin fabric, over a lighter under- 
dress, which suggests the petticoated dress 
of certain past fashions, is perhaps that 
which is most interesting among the inno- 
vations of the spring, because it is most 
likely to lead away from the exaggerated 
“hobble” skirt of the last few months. 
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BLUE SATIN GOWN; BLACK SATIN BELT 


HOME gown in the present day is 

looked upon as the one of all others 

in which a woman may be herself. 
In public she possibly may feel that she 
must wear cherry and purple or some 
other queer combination of the passing 
moment, and skirts that are not hobbles 
so much as they are veritable shackles, 
in order to appear to be as fashionable as 
the rest of her world. But in her home 
that conformity is no longer a necessity, 
nor even desirable. Nor is it even artis- 
tie, which is what all women want to be 
in their innermost souls. 

In the home gown, flowing draperies, 
looser skirts, softer colors, and special 
garments may be worn and devised to 
suit a woman’s individuality. ‘here are 
the pretty little chiffon coats that may be 


slipped on informally over a one-piece 
light silk or erépe météore, transforming 
it into an artistic tea- gown; the lace 
squares with hollow centres that are 
slipped over the head to fall handkerchief- 
Wise (as to their corners) over a plain 
waist ; 


and little shoulder capes of thin 
lace veiling which are a little less formal 
than the capes of gold and soutache else- 
Where deseribed in this number of the 
Bazar. 

Besides all these, there are the oblong 
lace searfs that drape with cape effect 
over the arms and shoulders, and are 
caught into V-shaped forms in the centre 
of the front and the back. These make 
‘ven a plain and ordinary dress quite 
elaborate. All of these are at the dis- 
posal of the woman who wants to select 
home gowns of a type quite different from 
those that mark her street attire. 

The afternoon dress of black chiffon 
over white silk, with bands of royal-blue 
moiré as contrasting trimming, shows one 
type of prevailing elaborate home dress; 


One distinguished model 





that in Alice-blue satin with black satin 
belt and gold embroidery, another. ‘There 
is great variety of models in the present 
season suitable for home occasions as for- 
mal as these pictured gowns would be 
used for; but, in addition, there are many 
pretty models in softer tones and in sim- 
pler combinations of materials, and these 
are more suitable for general home wear. 

Among these are morning gowns of 
pale-toned linens, with smart seamless 
waists embroidered in raised embroidery, 
sometimes in white, sometimes repeating 
the jewel-like neck embroidery which this 
year is appearing on individual waists cf 
white chiffon or pure white crépe. 

The pure white cotton crépe, by the way, 
and that in a beautiful stone-gray with 
trimming bands of the same quality white 
crépe embroidered with schemes of hand- 
work in which gray is used for all the 
shadow effects, are particularly lovely. 


BACK VIEW OF GOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


is of silver- 
gray crépe, with embroidery in shaded 
grays to which high-lights of white are 
given here and there. 

There is a soft-finished basket linen 
having a rather silky surface, which, in 
serviceable soft tones, is being made up 
into comparatively elaborate house gowns. 
One of these has extremely simple lines, 
and is made with a collarless neck as a 
finish to a seamless waist, having loose 
elbow sleeves. The waist is short, and the 
real trimming rises from the sash that 
binds the waist up to an uneven line with 
the armpits. It consists of ecclesiastical 
embroidery in yellows and sharp purples 
and a touch of cardinal all worked in the 
jewel-like contrast which is so pleasing 
upon soft materials. 

The sleeves of this dress are almost 
covered with this closely stitched work, 
and occasional small motifs are scattered 
ever so sparsely over the skirt, which has 
@ twelve-inch border of the embroidery. 





The effect is extremely rich. All of this 
handwork is rather coarse, and so is quick- 
ly done. The linen dress described above 
(as a type) is given a double foot border 
that falls from under the worked edge. 
This is of purple surmounted by cardinal 
silk. A narrow band of the cardinal fin- 
ishes a shallow chemisette of lace at the 
neck. 

There is a fancy just now for wearing 
over simple home dresses a long scarf of 
black or white tulle. These scarfs are usu- 
ally draped, fichu fashion, over the shoul- 
ders, and lie so lightly upon the gown and 
float so freely below the waist line, in 
which they are generally confined when 
they are not wound about it, that they are 
mere shadows upon the dress itself and 
wonderfully softening. 

Simple gowns of cashmere are exhibited 
among even what are called the most ex- 
clusive models. One of these, of prune col- 
or, is made in a slightly draped princess 
form, with a broad centre panel down the 
front and the back, and a flat, perfectly 
circular two-inch band of velvet lying 
around the shoulders. I[ describe it that 
way because it really lies upon them like 
a dropped ring, softly obliterating the 
shoulder line and upper arm, and without 
the least appearance of being a fixture. 

Both short dress sleeves and those of the 
loose jacket are given what might also 
be called “ ring ” cuffs of silk or velvet or 
of whatever else is used for the dress trim- 
ming. These turn up from the lower edge 
of the sleeve, or are set upon it, after hav- 
ing been separately made and finished. 
Their style demands that they be made of 
absolutely plain material, much after the 
manner of the bands of Japanese kimonos, 
but diminished to the modern narrow 
width. 
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The resilient pliancy 
of Redfern Whale- 
bones model the 
form beautifully 
into fashion’s re- 
uirement and en-' 
able it to comfort- 
ably and gracefully 
take any desired 
posture. 


The chief charm of 
a figure modelled in 
a REDFERN is 
the absence of the 
hard carset line — 
there is no sense of a 
corsetted form, but a 
feeling of figure buoy- 
ancy and youthfulness, 
regardless of the age of 
the wearer. 
The firm, soft, silky fab- 
rics, with the exquisite 
laces or eutbroideries ap- 
plied by the artist’s hand, 
create a model that ade 
quately serves as a foun- 
dation for the most 
delicate evenin 
gown, as wel 
as the se- 
verely tail- 
ored dress. 
lie wo- 
man with 
rather an 
taste, as 
the con- 
in dress, 
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ultra 
well as 
sefvative 
can be fitted to a 
REDFERN MODEL, as 
they vary in quality—with, 
however, always the same 
excellent boning and finish, 
the difference being only in 
the fabric or trimming 
grade, at prices from 
$3.50 to $15.00 
per patr. 
All REDFERN MODELS are 
equipped with the SECURITY 
Rubber Button Hose Support- 
ers—the best hose supporter 
there is. 
Sold by High-Class 
Jealers 
Every- 
where. 
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Do Your I 
Feet Pain? 


Don’t endure foot ills—tired, aching, burn- 
ing, painful feet—when the 


Dn.<@Reed 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE 


will give you immediate and permanent relief. 


The Patented Built-in Cushion of Lamb's 
ool a resttul bed “a 






The cushion keeps out 


by distributi weight even- 
ly, ealeade 
tion, and puts youth into 


"s Style 56-T 
" showing 1911 style and 
giving valuable hints for the care 
of the feet. 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. 
225 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


showing the Exciustve Makers 
“Built-in” Lamb's the Dr. A. Reed Cushion Sole Shoe 
Wool Cushion Sor Women. 
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Comfortable 


A. Stein & Co. 





7152 Congress St. Chicago. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
































Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Sprinc Coat, No. 228, Price, 
25 cents; Two-corEep Skirt, No. 
412, Price, 25 cents; SCHOOL-GIRL’S 
StREET Suit, No. 667, Price, 25 
cents; SimpLE MornincG Dress, No. 
543, Price, 35 cents. 


IN THE MARCH NUMBER 


Suirtwaist, No. 328, Price, 15 
cents; Litrte Grri’s Apron, No. 
663, Price, 15 cents; GrRL’s SIMPLE 
Frock, No. 664, Price, 25 cents; 
Basy’s Nicut Suit, No. 665, Price, 
15 cents; Sprinc Coat, No. 227, 
Price, 25 cents; Four-GORED SKIRT, 
No. 411, Price, 25 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Birp Pitiow, No. 481, Price, 25 
cents; FLOWERED Banp PILLow, 
No. 482, Price, 25 cents; CoNVEN- 
TIONAL GRAPE PiLtow, No. 483, 
Price, 25 cents; Daisy PiLttow, No. 
484, Price, 25 cents. 


EIGHTEEN GIFTS FOR A BasBy 
FROM ONE YARD OF HANDKERCHIEF 
LINEN, STAMPED ON THE LINEN, 
$2.00; PockET AND Six HANDKER- 
CHIEFS STAMPED ON LINEN, $1.00. 





POCKET AND BABY’S HANDKERCHIEF 


The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


(> The regular Pattern Catalogue 
is ready, and will be sent free of charge 
to any one writing for it. 


As the numbers of many patterns 
have been changed in classifying the 
patterns, every pattern purchaser is 
advised to send for the Catalogue and 
order from that, except in the case of 
new patterns. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar doés not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
ay of a special pattern would be. 

n general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 














Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and ‘ 


written. In all cases money must accompany order. 


patterns see pattern advertisement. 


HREE costumes are _illus- 

trated on this page—a sehool- 

girl’s street suit, a street 
suit for a young or middle-aged 
woman, and a simple model for a 
morning dress. Each has many 
possibilities which do not appear 
in the picture, and each pattern 
will fill a definite need in the 
spring outfit. 

The girl’s suit is a simple, prac- 
tical one for school use, as illus- 
trated. It has a loosely belted 
coat and a skirt in which the nar- 
rowness is modified by in-turning 
pleats at the back. The prevail- 
ing fashions of very skimpy skirts 
are neither pretty nor graceful for 
any one. On a very slim young 
woman they are least objectiona- 
ble; but on a plump middle-aged 
woman or on an_ undeveloped 
schoolgirl they are often ridicu- 
lous. In this model pattern, 
while the skirt as it is, without 
the allowance of width in the back 
pleats, is quite narrow enough to 
suit the most extreme taste, these 
back pleats give a half-grown girl 
room enough to run or play tennis 
or golf. The pleats may be pressed 
very flat and be hardly noticeable 
if preferred. 

On the other hand, for the girl 
who is short and plump such a 
skirt may need even more fulness 
than these back pleats give. An 
extra group may be added easily 
at each of the side front seams 
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SPRING STREET SUIT. COAT No. 228. 


SKIRT No. 412. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 25 cents each, 


by 
cutting each side gore three inches wider 























































SCHOOLGIRL’'S STREET SUIT. No. 667. 
Sizes, 14 and 16 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


than the pattern and laying two pleats, 
each three-quarters of an inch in depth, 
turning away from the front on each side. 
These pleats may be stitched more than 
half - way down, and pressed flat the rest 
of the way. The edge of the front gore 
may be laid over these pleats in the effect 
of another pleat. 

The pattern would be suitable for spring 
and summer woollens, for cotton panamas, 
linens, and other rather heavy materials. 
The coat is entirely simple as to cut and 
making, and may be finished with a con- 
trasting collar in a bright color, with a 
belt of leather to match or a stitched belt 
of the same material as the collar. The 
buttons may be of bone, toning in color 
with the material of the suit, or they may 
be machine-made cloth buttons covered to 
match the collar. 

For pongee, shantung, and other thinner 
materials, for a girl’s more formal spring 
suit, this’coat might be elaborated by the 
addition of an embroidered white collar 
and cuffs and ornamental buttons. In 
that case the pleats at each side of the 
front gore would be an advantage, 
with several little stitched straps ap- 
parently buttoned across them, instead of 
the buttons and buttonholes in the front 
gore. 

Most practical, too, for making the 
spring cloths and cloth-finished cottons is 
the suit pattern shown in the first column. 
It has the perfectly simple coat lines 
which are always good and which, because 
they are conservative, make it possible to 
use the coat cut by such a pattern for 
two or more years. The pattern contains 
two collar forms—the narrow, flat collar 
shown in the illustration and a broad 
rolled sailor collar with square front 
revers form. Either one is correct for 
this season. 

The skirt of this suit has but two gores 
—the front one and a wide habit back cut 
in one piece. This back gore is almost a 
quarter-circle in shape, and for a figure 
with large hips darts are needed to fit it 
at the top in order to conform to the 


Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutti: 


narrow model of the 
This shape, like & quart: 
has one side on th: 
wise thread of the mat 
the other side on the ero- 
Consequently, the mod 
not do to cut a str 
terial unless the back | 
two parts, seamed up t 
The skirt measures a! 
and a half yards around 
which is a _ conservatiy 
skirt for this year. 
The striped model is | 
intended for a morni: 
It. was illustrated first a 
simple fashions in the 
BaZaR, and was so much 
that it seemed wise to 
pattern. The design ji 
striped flannel or lin 
with pipings of a dark p! 
A little separate yoke 
lar of tucked white | 
much to the usefulness 
a frock. First, the yol 
made separate, attaclv 
foundation of organdie 
in or made on a waist 
siére which ends above 
line, may be washed oft 


may omit the yoke. 

For a foulard, shant 
other silk dress this is 
model. The plain lines 
varied without losing thei 


3 ness. The waist part « 


easily be converted into t 
alent kimono cut, but t 
surely be many a dres- 
year’s cut that will not | 
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DRESSING AT SMALL COST 



































é ESS,” says the esthetic woman 
D: ho may indulge her tastes some- 
what, “is a self-expression,” and 
according to her will she envelops herself 
in chiffons and silks and pretty gossamers 
or soft- napped stuffs until she approxi- 
t least, if she does not actually 
r ideals of what she would like 
appear to be before the world. 


mates, 
reach, 
herself t 


But what a different task for the woman 
™~ 


SMART SERGE OR LINEN COSTUME SIMPLE AFTERNOON GOWN 


who loves velvets and gauzes and silks and 
exquisitely fine attire, whose mind and 
tastes are keyed to the beautiful and the 
nd who at best must express it 
It is a breath- 


delicate, 


stopping problem for even the woman who 
thinks of serges and cheviots and- neat 
shirtwaist; with the necessary stocks and 
linen collars and boots that must be al- 
ways in sood shape; and the gloves and 
hats with whieh she must diversify her 


toilette from time to time! 
And this reealls to my mind the letter 
Ola pessiiuist to a newspaper in which the 
laly complained (and very recently) 
that in her effort to solve the perplex- 
ing question of clothes, she had invest- 


«l in ten or a dozen representative 
Women’s journals, which devoted, each 
ne, Many pages to the topic of wom- 
en’s attire 


Asa result she denounced them all 
‘S mislealing and non-informing, declar- 
ing that the inexpensive things pictured 
n them were an insult to the informed 
Woman of to-day, and that the others were 
% far above the average purse, and so far 
‘way from the average needs, that none 
a millionaire could think of utilizing 
She wrote in a spirit of hot resentment ; 
after the first flush of sympathy for 
‘t predicament had passed, 1 began to 
Westion the justice of her complaint. It 
<8 to me that the lady had omitted, 

her search, one of the most essential 





things to an economist, namely, the doing 
of ‘a little personal thinking; of exer- 
cising a little personal application of the 
ideas gathered in the various periodicals 
that had so disappointed her. It is so 
obvious to any thinking woman that 
family magazines are not published, that 
they do not each month go to very large 
outlay in their fashion departments, with 
a view to teasing or befuddling their 
readers with their pic- 
tures or their text. 

On the contrary, their 
effort is enormous to 
make their pages of. the 
utmost value; but they 
must serve the interests 
of vastly different class- 
es of spenders, and to 
do that thing which 
shall serve all those 
classes well is surely the 
aim of each magazine. 
just as merchants try to 
keep upon their shelves 
something for  every- 
body’s needs. But nov- 
elty and the best of all 
things must be kept to 
the fore, and the best is 
usually that which only 
the well-to-do may pur- 
chase. On the other 
hand, familiarity with 
the appearance of the 
best helps a woman to 
lay out her money to 
the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. : 

My own theory is that 
she who can spend. but 
five dollars for a dress 
may spend it far more 
wisely by a study of 
fifty - dollar models than 
by the study of three- 
dollar ones. She is like 
the man in the Persian 
proverb who, aiming at 
the sun, could not avoid 
hitting something high. 

The woman who 
studies the best dress 
models, even those which 
are far beyond her 
means; who observes the 
details of the most novel 
of the gowns pictured 
in her special magazine, 
is all the more compe- 
tent to see that her own 
gowns, even if only of 
gingham, repeat the es- 
sential lines that give 
style to more expensive ones. She schools 
herself to recognize all good dress lines, 
and copies, modifies, or adapts them to 
her own needs. Naturally, in so doing, 
she appears to far better advantage than 
the person who will not think; who gives 
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OVERWAIST FOR ANY OCCASION 


up and who says hopelessly: “ What’s the 
use? You cannot make a silk purse,” ete. 

The proof of any theory, of course, lies 
in the results of its application. Mine 
may be tested with the drawings upon 
this page, beginning with the tailored 
eostume which is first shown. It is a 
model which only expensive tailors are 
making, but note its simplicity. In ex- 
amining it the economist should ask her- 
self two questions: Are the lines of this 
costume good as types of what stylish 
women are now wearing’? If so, are they 
of a character which next year would per- 
mit me to remodel it to meet later re- 
quirements ? 

If they are found to be so, then a cos- 
tume of this sort, whether of serge or 
cheviot, would prove a solver in the pres- 
ent season of the question of how to 
dress, at least for outdoor wear, at a small 
cost. The coat form is one which may be 
fitted into the closer dimensions which 
next year’s coats are likely to require; and 
the novel front breadth of the skirt pro- 
vides a way, by reversing the breadth, of 
enlarging the skirt in another season, 
which is also sure to be a necessity. A 
coat having a smooth, collarless neck is 
always one that may be changed from one 
season to another by the addition of a 
rolling collar or of revers. 

The little roll-over collar shown in the 
illustration is a distinct feature of this 
year’s fashions. It is usually detachable, 
and a new note is the making of such col- 
lars in white moiré, or cream satin, or in 
cloth. There is also a very short-napped 
velvet which is used for similar purposes. 

A gown on the order of that shown with 
the coat costume may be fashioned from 
one of last season, in which a seamless 
sleeve was a feature. The old waist may 
be slipped over a lace or a lingerie foun- 
dation, and be slit at the points shown, or 
at any others that appear more desirable 
for the material or more becoming to the 
wearer. ' 

Slit waists of many sorts are among the 
spring designs; also those with big. revers, 
similar to that shown in the next column. 
Revers of this sort put into position upon 
a waist to be renewed will freshen it at 
once. The newest idea is to make these 
revers of colored handkerchiefs, with rib- 
bon borders. 

The slip-over waist is a distinct econ- 
omy provided the original purchase of ma- 
terial is done wisely. Waists like that 
with the lapped front shown above are 
this season made up of cashmere-patterned 
cotton under marquisette or chiffon. They 
are given wide or narrow ribbon edges, 
and button or metal touches which relieve 
the simpler trimming; or a succession of 
little bows may be used effectively upon 
the lighter sort of waist. 














OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the only dress shields that are odorless 

when purchased and odorless when worn. 
REMEMBER 

The reason for this, is that they are made froma 

tropical gum, and contain aéso/ute/y no rubber. 

They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are 


absolutely moisture proof and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 


Our “ Dress Shield Brieflet " sent free. 
“Sp SJ ad 


INFANTS’ PANTS 









A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 


To be worn over the diaper. Made of 
ap Sanitary Sheeting, which is 


absolutely waterproof and 
odorless, white, soft and easily 
cleansed. With or without lace 
trimming. 25c. to $1.00. 


ap BIBS 


are made of the same sheeting and have 
all the good qualities of Prices 15 to S0c. 


Pants 


At your dealer's 


The QM Manufacturing Co,, wicmcr™*... 








|ffivsm fort 


New York Spring & Summer Cat- 
alog is now being mailed. 
Itis anexcellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wear- 
ing apparel, and other mer- 
chandise, for Women, Chil- 
dren and Men. 

We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 

See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms. 


Just write us, TODAY: 
"Send CATALOG No. 33" 


New York 























Gowns Will 
Look Fresh | 


| the whole season if a of 
arna ) | 
Zephyrs 


FABRICS of QUALITY 
** The Weave That Will Wash 
Well and Wear.”’ 
They come thr the sun and 
suds as bright and fresh as ever. 



















Y MFG. CO., _—‘Falll River, Mass. 


L——. 


SILKS AGENTS WANTED 


to sell Broad Silks cut any length direct from 
i our looms. Exceptional quality; guaranteed 
Direct From service. Sen: to-day for free samples and full 


- particulars. 
The Mill 


Aubarn Sitk Mill, 37 Clark 6t., Aubern, 5. ¥, 
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Several generations have used 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


It has stood foremost among Vanilla 
extracts since 1847 and is just as de- 
licious to-day, because it has always 
maintained the same high standard. 


Burnett's Vanilla is devoid of the sharp, 

‘alcoholic taste peculiar to many vanillas. 
It imparts a daintier flavor than ordinary 
vanillas, because it is made of the very 
finest Mexican vanilla beans. 


lastead of a coarse dark color, and a rank heavy 
fragrance such as is f in the common “every- 
day kind” of extracts — Burnett's is beautifully light 
and translucent in color, exquisitely 
= i in fragrance, and : 
most delicious in flavor. In- 
sist on Burnett's and your 
desserts will be better. 


Write for Our Free 
Book of Recipes 


It contains 36 pages of val- 
uable recipes and helpful 
kitchen hints. Please also 
mention your grocer’s name. 






Package ol 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


36 India Street, Dept.C, Boston, Mass. 














and will get a bad impression 
. of your housekeeping unless 
, your silverware is bright and clean, 


WRIGHT'S 
SILVER CREAW 


used by over a million American women. Absolute- 
ly nothing equals it for making silver look brilliant 
and new. Always ready for use. 

One housewife writes: ‘For fifteen 
years I have used only Wright's Silver 

ream on my silverware which has 
been in my family four ge: 

A perfect polish for silverware, 
metalware, cut glass, marble, porce- 
lain or enamel. 

Your dealer knows about “ W right’s 
Silver Cream’”’— on getting the 
genuine. 

Send 6c. (in stamps) for large sample jar 





















S hichiaitien Book 


And Wood FREE 

Finishing Samples 

Here's the best book ever pub- 
lished on artistic wood finishing, 
the work of famous experts, if 
lustrated. in 5 colors, For a 
limited time only we will. mail 
it free and ie to 
anyone interested in the latest answer 
aud most artistic way of re- 
finishing old furni- 
ture, woodwork and 
floors, We have sent a liberal 
supply of free samples of 


























HARPER'S BAZAR 
ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON 


(Continued from page 165) 
of what appeared to have been a frightful 
incident. He seemed to have shed his gore 
about the field in simply horrific profusion. 

“And so,” she concluded, “1 was so 
awfully sorry; and, of course, he saw me 
home.” 

I confess that I did not clearly follow 
the reasoning; but that was doubtless my 
fault. At all events, the explanation ap- 
peared to satisfy Euphemia completely. 

He called on the following day to re- 
turn her handkerchief, and, as he is in 
the church, I shrink from saying with any 
positiveness that he knew all the time he 
was returning the wrong one. So he had 
to come again the next afternoon to rec- 
tify what he was pleased to call his “ un- 
fortunate mistake.” I distinctly saw the 
corners of Lucy’s mouth twitching as he 
said it; and I know if I had caught her 
eye that I could not have helped winking. 
As near as I could make out, his appear- 
ance on the third day was to get Lucy to 
help him in straightening out the remain- 
ing handkerchiefs and assigning them to 
their proper owners. 

“What an awful time he will have,” | 
said, “if he has to make three calls for 
every handkerchief.” 

Lucy gazed wistfully out of the window 
for a minute. “There are three or foyr 
of them,” she said at last, “ which | ex- 
pect he will send back by post.” 

And as I ran over the members of the 
Haybridge Mixed Hockey Team in my 
mind I thought it quite likely. 

It was not, however, until some little 
while later that I became at all acquainted 
with the team as a whole, when | allowed 
Graham to persuade me to act as umpire 
in the return match against Simpleton. 
The Simpleton match is the great fixture 
on the Haybridge programme, whether at 
hockey or cricket, and as the first game 
this year had resulted in a draw, the re- 
turn match was an Event to be spelled 
with the largest possible “ KE.” 1 had mis- 
givings as to my ability to give satisfac- 
tion on so crucial an occasion; Gra- 
ham soothed me. Nes 

“Oh, you need not do anything,” he 
said. ‘“ We don’t play strictly. Do noth- 
ing unless you are appealed to, and then 
you can allow almost anything to pass.” 

The game had only been in progress a 
minute or two when one of the players 
on our side caught the ball in her hand 
and, after some deliberation, carefully 
tossed it to a wing forward, who was pal- 
pably and disreputably off-side when he 
received it. I blew my whistle vehement- 
ly, and the players in my immediate neigh- 
borhood looked at me in some surprise, 
much as they might have looked at a bark- 
ing dog. Otherwise the game was pro- 
ceeding undisturbed, when I determined 
to assert my dignity at the outset, and at 
considerable personal risk took physical 
possession of the ball and insisted on the 
penalty being exacted. 

As soon as the ball was in play again 
one of the opposing forwards got it and 
gave a pretty exposition of Association 


football, dribbling it with his feet from 
a point inside his twenty-tive-yard circle 
clean through the Haybridge team till no 
one stood between him and the goal but 
the goal-keeper. I presume he would have 
kicked a goal had it not been that, after 
blowing improvisations on my whistle at 
his heels all the way down the ground, lL 
finally, to his immense astonishment, 
again took posession of the ball and re- 
turned it to where it belonged. 

I saw that the members of the two teams 
were obviously getting bored. 

“All this waste of time seems such a 
pity, doesn’t it?” I heard one lady remark 
to an opponent. 

“Yes, doesn’t it?” was the reply. 
““When we are here to have a nice game.” 

I felt that I was making myself unpop- 
ular, and thereafter I did not interfere. 
Occasionally the whistle would, in spite 
of me, put itself to my lips and blow itself 
of its own accord, when I would be repaid 
with looks of cold aversion by those play- 
ers who were near me; but these demon- 
strations on my part made no difference 
to the game, and I contented myself with 
acting as spectator of the most unbridled 
mixture of football and fives, with occa- 
sional illegitimate hockey strokes, that 
has, I believe, ever been witnessed on a 
single field. 

A few there were on either side who 
played the game—notably Lucy and the 
curate for Haybridge, and some three or 
four of the Simpleton men; but the figure 
which enchained most of my attention, and 
which finally so fascinated me that every- 
thing else on the ground seemed to be un- 
real—a mere riot of phantoms revolving 
futilely about the one colossal personality 
—was the Haybridge right inside-forward. 

Her mere size and the massive grandeur 
of her proportions must in themselves have 
commanded attention, for she was one of 
the largest women I have ever seen, either 
on the hockey field or off it. She habitu- 
ally carried her stick upright over her 
head like an umbrella, which is likely to 
render any player noticeable—at least to 
the eye of an umpire. [ spoke to Lucy 
once and asked her if when next she came 
in contact with the large lady she would 
warn her to keep her stick down. I saw 
the message delivered, and thereafter the 
stick was carried sloped over the shoulder 
as a game-keeper carries a gun; but as L 
never saw her touch the ball during the 
first half of the game it did not much mat- 
ter what she did with her stick. I saw 
her kick at the ball once or twice when it 
came near, contemptuously, but unsuccess- 
fully. Otherwise she merely walked about. 

At last I spoke to Graham. 

“Why on earth,” I asked, for he was the 
Haybridge captain, “do you play that 
woman over there—the big one?” 

He looked surprised. ‘ What, - Miss 
Kett? Oh, she is very useful sometimes. 
I do not know whether her chance will 
come to-day; but she can be very useful 
indeed.” 

It was not until a few minutes before 
the close of time that the revelation was 








vouchsafed to me. So far one goal hag 
been scored on either side, and it looked ag 
if the great match of the year would end 
in another draw, when suddenly | became 
aware that Miss Kett was in possession ¢j 
the ball. It-came to her uninvite wy), 
she was trudging round quite apart from 


the current of the game—came dribbling 
up to her feet. She stopped it nonehg. 
lantly with one massive foot, aiid the, 


stooped down, picked it up, and looked a 
it curiously. Then tossing it aheai! of he, 
as one who bowls a lob at cricket, she jp. 
gan to move. 


At first she moved slowly, emerging 
from her tramp into a sort of p:nderoys 
trot, which, in turn, became a carter, ang 
that soon changed to a gallop. As jy 
pace quickened, her stick rose higher jy 
the air above her head. At last sie wey. 
not by any known means of hum»n prog. 
ress, but by leaps as of some extra: rdinary 


and unheard-of animal, her stick, lutehed 
by the extremest end of the han:'e, holy 
at full arm’s reach above and before her. 

I never saw her use her stick to the bal), 
Three or four times she kicked it. Ahoy 
as often did members of the opposiiig team 
hit it, but by some fatal attraction thoy 
hit it always straight at her, so that jt 
rebounded again toward their own goal, 
Once it stuck in some fold or hollow of her 
vast person, when she took it in her hand 
and again flung it ahead of her. 

I saw strong men hurl themselves at hor 
and reel away breathless and shiattered, 
Women threw themselves in her path ani 
went down, wailing. 

At last she was not five yards from the 
goal, with only a cowering goa!-keeper 
ahead of her, and the ball at ler fect, 
Then for the first time she lowered her 
stick from the heavens, stopped in her 
headlong course, stood very still, ani, with 
the utmost care and gentleness, patted the 
ball between the posts. 

This done, she turned, saying no word to 
any one, but, impassive and regarilless of 
the congratulations that surged around 
her, trudged back to her starting-place. 

The match was won. 

At tea (the curate came in to tea) | en- 
deavored to explain to Euphemia, who had 
a cold and could not come to the matel, 
something of the unbelievable and canni- 
balic ferocity of Miss Kett. 

“Miss Kett?” she said, when | men- 
tioned the name. “ Why, that must be the 
Miss Kett who is such an angel to the chil- 
dren!” 

“The same,’ 


7 


said Graham. 


“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. “ What 
ean she do to children, unless slic eats 
them ?” 

Graham mused a while before hie spoke 


“T never have a child who nee«s hel). 
he said, “ but I go straight to Miss Keti 
She would never forgive me if | didn't 
And whether the child wants a_ week’ 
nursing, or a family has to be found to 
adopt it, or an institution to take it in, | 
never knew her to fail me yet. [er inilu 
ence with institutions is simply incredible. 


(To be continued) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


I have a baby twenty months old, who 
is cutting his second double teeth, and I 
am told I should have him vaccinated. I 
really wanted to have it done when he 
was a little fellow, but hot weather came 
on and he commenced to be bothered with 
his teeth, so it was put off from time to 
time until now. Would it be well to have 
it done now while he is cutting these big 
teeth? Would you have it done on the 
leg or arm, and how shall.I take care of 
it?—C. O, M. ‘ 

lf you think the teeth are near enough 
the surface of the gum to come through 
within two or three weeks, wait a month 
before having him vaccinated; but if you 
think it may be a month or more before 
they come ‘through, have him vaccinated 
now. You were right not to have it done 
when he first commenced to cut his teeth. 
About the third month is the best time 
for vaccinating a baby if he is well. It 
does not seem to disturb him as much 
then as when older. Now that your boy 
is walking, I think it would trouble him 
less if he were vaccinated on the arm in- 
stead of the leg. When the spot becomes 
red and angry-looking, protect it by put- 
ting over it a pad of soft linen or gauze; 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, N. Y. 


bind this on with a bandage or two nar- 
row strips of adhesive plaster. This pre- 
vents the child from scratching the place 
and the clothing from irritating it. 
When the wound commences to discharge, 
spread the pad with some carbolized 
vaseline, about a two-per-cent. Be care- 
ful that the child does not scratch the 
wound. 

The much-discussed question in my home 
now is the length of the first clothes for 
a baby. Some say the style now is to 
make them short, only to come to the 
ankles. I am inclined toward the short 
dresses which would do away with mak- 
ing @ new set at the end of sia months, 
but before making the wardrobe would 
like advice.—UNDECIDED. 

Surely let common sense, not style, 
guide you as to the baby’s clothes. I 
would advise making the dresses and pet- 
ticoats medium length. ‘The very short 
clothes are not nearly warm enough for a 
tiny baby. If they are made very short it 
does not do away with making a new 
wardrobe when the baby is six months 
old, for these already short dresses will 
by that time have assumed the appear- 
ance of ballet skirts, as the baby will pre- 


sumably have added several inclies to his 
length. I would advise making 1‘ little 
skirts and dresses about twenty-six inches 
long, with waist and sleeves a iti!» large. 
This will then allow for considerable 
growth, and be about the right length fer 


the first short clothes, when their ‘ime ar 
rives, Even with the clothes at this 
length, the baby from its birt) should 
wear warm stockings and booters, as !t 


ties be 


is most important that the extre 
kept warm. Very long clothes are not ad 
visable, as they drag too much tiie weak 
legs and feet. 

My little girl of five years has « qood- 
sized wart on her little finger. (1'" yo" 
tell me of some simple means of setting 
rid of it, other than using the ni/rate-ol 
silver stick?—A. B. 

Make a strong solution of bicarbonate 
of soda, about a heaping teaspoon’! to * 
cupful of water. Let the finger soak Im 
this solution until the wart is soft, two °" 
three times a day. Or take some salat 
moniac in crystal form, dip a piece ™ 
some water, and rub the wart wit! (he wet 
bit of crystal several times a day. /et! 
of these methods are quite effectua! m™& 
moving warts. 
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i A VIOLET LUNCHEON e “Universa 
OKed ag 
old oe Food Chopper 
became BY MARY H. NORTHEND 
‘Sion of Chops all kinds 
ee \ 
: pe . of food, whether 
ibbling meat or vege- 
10Ncha. as] DAINTY idea for an Violet cookies —Make the cookies of tables—raw 
d then Easter luncheon is to two cupfuls of sugar, two eggs, one cupful 
ked at have the decorations of each of butter and rich sour cream, one or cooked— 
of her. f violets. The lovely teaspoonful of soda, and flavor with nut- as coarse 
she be. ji} blue- purple blossoms, meg or caraway seed. Use enough flour Does or fine as 
ake f2'} with their pretty foli- to roll out. Bake in a hot oven, and awa 
lerging 6 esa on age, permit of most ef- when cool decorate with pale green icing ra wanted 
Sing ; RD factiy , , andied viole ily tire —rapid 
deroys ~ fective treatment. For and candied violets. A lace paper doily en y rapid- 
T, and You know what it means the luncheon-table they placed beneath the cookies and a garnish with the ly and 
As her to be satished with dessert in are particularly appropriate, and the many of violets add a pretty touch in serv- drudger anal. 
her in d ff . pretty schemes to which they adapt them- ing. y 
Went taste an effect. J et is selves render them especially popular. Grapefruit.—Cut a grapefruit in half of the ly. 
| prog. dandy. and remove the pulp. Mix chopping 
dinary the pulp with an equal quan- knife and 
utehed Junket desserts are made ity of eclery and chap fine. boul 
», held . ; - Chill the fruit cavity thor- owl, 
in with milk, nature’s food, both oughly and fill with this | 
ball, rae mixture just before serving. . 
Pn delicious and healthful. cous aa a ab ae oinde The ““‘Universal’”’ 
r team Tab d : leaves with a few blossoms 
e oes if, 
+ the The Junket Tablet does it tached hove snd there, Coffee Percolator 
hat it ° thicken timbale with but- : 
goal, Our new booklet, eight tered pease.—Chop one cupful Excels other =——~ of making 
of her colors (not the common kind), of uncooked white chicken coffee because the percolation 
hand meat very fine, and then rub to is completed before the water 
shows how to make Junket a paste with a wooden spoon. boils. 
at her desserts. This book and our Cook together until smooth Coff 
tered. : ns one cupful of soft bread ; -ofiee made 
h and new *Junket Party —for your crumbs and half a cupful of in it is easily 
a milk, and add gradually to known 
— child both for 10 cents, and DAINTY VIOLET COOKIES the chicken. Moisten with by its 
ceeper with them, free, 5 Junket five tablespoonfuls of heavy delicious 
feet, - blets W £ fi d One attractive arrangement shows as a cream, season to taste with salt and pep- 
d her a ’ enoug or five des- central feature an oblong mat of aspara- per, and press through a sieve. Add the stroma, 
n her serts. gus fern finished at either end with low well-beaten whites of four eggs, put the fine flavor 
with green and gold bowls filled with violets. mixture in a ring mould, cover with but- and the ab- 
id the Make Junket Ice Cream. Between the bowls a row of three brass tered paper, and bake in a pan of boiling sence of the 
candle with white tapers and violet water for thirty minutes. Unmould, fill bitter taste caused by boilin 
rd to 9 shades, anged on asbes- y g- 
ss of CHR. HAN SEN s tos foundations, the centre If you want to know what 
round taper slightly higher than perfect coffee is like, try the 
re. LABORATORY the other two, lend a pretty “Universal.” : y 
500 Hansen Avenue finish. Small boutonniéres F 
1 en- of violets decorate the place- 
ohad Little Falls, : New York cards, and for bonbon-dishes Th “U 4 _ 
ateli, violet-covered paper baskets e hiversa 
anni are harmonious and attract- 
” 4 | Bread Maker 
men- Anctiier Sime shows © Mixes and kneads bread in 
e the large, high-handled P bark- th : Th 
chil- covered basket filled with ree minutes. e hands do 
violets laid on a foundation not touch the dough. 
of short curly fern leaves. SALMON LOAF WITH PARSLEY AND OLIVES Simple, easy, 
What A star-shaped mat of large Sanitary. 
eats Try Dates for Dessert Today curly fern leaves serves to outline the the centre with hot buttered pease, y 
(But be careful that they are Dromedary Dates) whole, and wide, aoft violet satin ribbon and serve with cream sauce. heed Does 
poke ees : - -E ‘onlay tied m a large bow affords a dainty-touch nish with parsley and lemon slices. away 
elp. Vv ee eager pst pas. rca to the basket handle. Small bark-covered Violet leaves could be used in place of with 
Kett. delicoes wnliew is ro hing ; Unlike the aie baskets, filled with violets, serve as favors, the parsley. 
n't Se y nary dates you with simple white place-cards. Salmon loaf.—Take one can of salmon, hand 
eek’s buy in b ulk one cupful of milk, one table- knead- 
ate romedary, thaw nae Sacks h4 spoonful each of flour and ing. 
in. | their natural butter, one cupful of cracker 
ntl S sugar and moist- crumbs, three  well-beaten Makes 
ble. Go] 1 e€ ure, and are just eggs, and salt and pepper to Price, perfect 
n Dat the right degree taste. Pick over the fish $2.00 bread. 


of softness. 


carefully, moisten it with a 
sauce made of the butter, 
flour, and milk, and add the 
other ingredients. Mix thor- 
oughly and steam for three 
hours. Unmould on a plat- 
ter, and garnish with stuffed 


They are wrapped in oiled paper and packed in 
lust-proof cartons. ‘o the housewife who is try- 
ing to find new and good dishes, dates offer a wide 
ariety of choice delicacies. 
Write fer Cook-Book—Free 
giving recipes of delicious 


ishes of dates, figs, etc. 
end 10c. for a spe- 


The ““Universal”’ 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman 













knows Tea 











ial sample pack. olives, lemon som, ro leaves should not steep too 
. Se ee parsley. Violet leaves could long,that Tea Balls are drippy 









































ittle ire for sale at fruit also be used to deeorate this 4 i ; 
ches nd grocery stores. s aeian dines Geaaiinen dish. an inconvenient. 
ge The Hills Bros. Co, Sardine salad.—Skin and In the “Universal” 4 
able rath and Washington The menu to be satisfactory must be bone a dozen sardines, add a cupful of the Tea Ball 
for * appetizing, and as a hint toward this end mashed hard-boiled egg yolk, two table- remains 
ar: aie — || the following is offered: spoonfuls each of chopped olives and celery, in the 
this * Grapefruit. a pinch of dry mustard, and lemon juice to 
vuld The Expert Waitress Chicken timbale ‘with buttered pease. osend Mix and form into diminutive Pot, 
sit By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED Mashed potato. Rolls. and 
5 be A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining-Room | Salmon loaf. Sardine salad. when 
ad rhyme no eS — of | Rice pudding. Violet cookies. the tea has 
k this so as ever as yular as , : ; 
ea “The Expert Waitress.” Herne ba cere i iar ii nae steeped enough is raised from 
sail edition of this standard handbook. The etien of ae ae aif the water and suspended 
‘ customs and methods of service have in | PU@@!NS OF one and one-ha above it. inside the cover. 
te many cases undergone change in the last cupfuls of cooked rice, two ! ° Ls took tt 
‘ing few years. The latest and most im- | cupfuls of milk, half a cup- The last cup is jus e 
“0 proved are here set forth. ful of sugar, a pinch of salt, strength of the first — and 
New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net flavoring to taste, and two every cup Perfect Tea. 
ate HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. | eggs, reserving the white of 
08 one. Bake in a moderate Write for our Large Book 
m oven, and when cool turn out of Useful Things. Free. 
) oF on a serving-dish. Decorate ° 
an the top and base of the pud- Buy of leading Hardware and Jewelry Stores. 
m ding with the beaten white of CHICKEN TIMBALE WITH PEASE 
wet the” egg, garnish with can- Landers, Frary & Clark, 
oth died violets and chopped fine mint, brown eggs, and roll im boiled rice. Arrange the 250 Commercial St., New Britain, Cons. 






eggs around a mound of stuffed olives, 
garnish, and serve with mayonnaise. 


slightly in the oven, and serve with plain 
cream. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical suggestions received. All contributions should be very short—none exceeding 


250 words—and each paper should contain the solution cf some problem whic 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


1s comjronted the writer im her domestic experience. 
They should be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, with the writer's address. The signature will not be used in print- 


ing the article. If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, each must be writien on a separate sheet of paper and signed. Receipts or medical suggestions are not desired. Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of 
Harper's Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New Y: 


Contributions found wnavailable for this department cannot be returned. 


month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere 


A Weary Mother's Plan 

Q yy HEN I was about fifty 
e@ years old my children , 
Smarried and made 
homes of their own, lL 
found my large house 
4 a bugbear to me. I had 
always entertained 
AY largely. With rheu- 
~ matic pains and other 
ills to retard me, my social work was too 
much, My husband and I talked it over. 

It was pretty sure that as long as we 
kept our home we must keep to our es- 
tablished rules of living or estrange and 
mystify our friends and relatives. My 
husband was getting old. It was uncer- 
tain how long he would hold his business 
situation. Our house cost a goodly sum 
to heat, light, and keep in order. We 
finally decided on the plan we have been 
carrying out for a year. 

We disposed of part of our household 
goods, stored more, and with the rest fur- 
nished two pretty, pleasant rooms on a 
quiet street. We take our meals with a 
family in a flat above us. The entire cost 
of rent and meals is only that formerly 
paid for rent, fuel, and lights. We pay 
our own gas bills here, but are furnished 
with heat. The saving in money is large, 
and the saving in strength is immense. 

Our friends occasionally come in and 
pass an evening. We are glad to see 
them, but we enjoy the quiet Sundays and 
evenings our plan gives us so many of. 
Once we never knew if we were to have 
a week’s ease or cook for and entertain 
half a dozen guests. Of course, we seldom 
visit. But we don’t want to. We are 
at an age when we want to enjoy each 
other’s company in peace. 

After a few years’ experience with our 
way of living, we would not dream of 
renewing the struggle. When we like, 
we turn the key in our door and depart, 
happily, to the beach or mountains, or 
country, and have nothing to worry over. 
I don’t want my big house back, and I 
ain glad of our increasing bank account. 
Why not do the same, tired sister and 
fretted brother? Get a little good out 
of life before you leave it. M. G. 

DorCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 





A Financial Aid 

I RUMMAGED about my house and collect- 
ed together all my- old, cast-off, and dis- 
earded pieces of jewelry and_ broken 
pieces of sterling silver that could not be 
utilized in any way. These were taken 
to a jeweller, who sent them away where 
their value was tested. When the report 
was returned, I found I had realized 
quite a substantial sum from these “ good- 
for-nothings.” 

This idea might be carried out to ad- 
vantage in many households where finan- 
cial problems are prevalent. L. R. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Rainy-day Easter Party 

I HAD promised my two little girls, 
aged three and six years, respectively, an 
Easter party, with an egg-hunt in ,the 
barn. But planning such an _ Easter 
party for children is like arranging for 
a picnic on a summer’s day. It always 
rains. And rain it did. It had rained 
almost two weeks, until the eventful day, 
the Saturday before Easter. The barn 
was out of the question, because, besides 
risking the health of my own children in 
the dampness, I knew how anxious would 
be the mothers of their little guests. 

Our house was only a cottage, and 
small and with all the, furniture would 
be a mere pen for twelve healthy, noisy 
boys and girls. While the children had 
been invited not to “dress up,” yet a 
barn with nice clean hay is almost a 
palace to a dusty attic begrimed with a 
winter’s soot. 


But the gloomy old attie was my last 
resort, for the children must not be dis- 
appointed. There was a good floor, and 
with the stair door left open there was 
no danger from cold. Hastily cleaned 
for the occasion and, lightened up with 
several yards of yellow bunting, the pre- 


viously colored eggs hidden way in nests , 


of excelsior, the old attic was soon ring- 
ing with shouts from the merry hunters. 
A yellow cord given to each child led 
them down-stairs to other nests of eggs 
and bunnies of candy. The prize for 
finding the most eggs was a “real live” 
little yellow chicken, which the proud 
owner carried home with him. R. A. 
LEBANNON, INDIANA. 


To Mend a Leaky Umbrella 

Aw umbrella that has had a hole torn 
or worn in the cover may be made quite 
serviceable without going to the expense 
of having a new cover put on. 

Cut a piece of mending tissue a little 
larger than the hole to be mended; then 
eut a piece of black silk (or cambric may 
be used) a little larger than the mending 
tissue. It should be large enough to turn 
the edges under in order to make a neat 
job. Lay the mending tissue over the hole 
on the under side of the cover, and the 
patch on the mending tissue. Over the 
patch spread a wet cloth, then press with 
a hot iron, and the thing is done. Such 
a patch is neat, and it will last as long 
as the umbrella cover. D. A. G. 

Mirorp, OHIO. 


The “Demonstrated” Vacation 

At certain seasons of the year one may 
read of vacations costing not more than 
twenty dollars for two weeks, but alas 
for those who never have that amount to 
spend in that way! 

This is the story of a ten-day vacation 
which cost just three dollars for each 
of the ten members of the party. 

When the subject was first discussed it 
seemed like attempting the impossible, 
but now we know whereof we speak. 

Our cottage stood upon the shore of a 


little lake in northern Pennsylvania, . 


twenty miles from home and three miles 
from the railway station. 

It was completely furnished, contain- 
ing living-room, dining-room, and kitchen 
upon the first floor, and six bedrooms 
on the second. Fuel was included in the 
rental, as well as two boats. There was 
also a bathing-beach. 

Milk and vegetables were purchased at 
a .neighboring farmhouse, and the milk, 
by the way, cost three cents a quart. 
Rural delivery enabled us to receive our 
morning papers and letters. Upon ar- 
riving we dubbed the place “ Camp Idle- 
wilde,” and I feel certain it deserved the 
name. 

We enjoyed ourselves every moment of 
the time. Here is an itemized account of 
the expense: 


Rental of cottage............... $10.00 
ene, ON nn 5 So piace sameness. 4.00 
Cartage of trunks, suit-cases, and 

our ten selves, to and from 





CN i Peek ios oreo ees 3.00 
PUTS oo abe pak wae e eas 13.00 
$30.00 
Divide by ten and there you are. 
VIRGINIA. 


NICHOLSON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Artisic Garden Effects 

I rnp wild flowers my great dependence 
since I have been obliged to confine my 
gardening to small quarters and since my 
time to devote to it is very limited. The 
hardy bulbs mingle with the wild fiow- 
ers to produce this effect of “‘ woodsiness.” 
The passers-by, young and old, lean over 


the fence to scan the “corner” for the 
flowers they know and love. 

There is a tangle of choke-cherry and 
spirea above and below, in early spring, 
a flush of hepaticas, spring - beauties, 
crocuses, squills, and violets, which give 
way later to false Solomon’s-seal and co- 
lumbines, and later to asters and _gillias. 
The “corner” appeals to the imagination 
as a formal bed of geraniums and coleus 
eannot possibly do. 

The rival of the “corner” is the “al- 
ley ” at the north of the house, bounded by 
a high board fence covered with clematis, 
creeper, and yellow roses. There in the 
cool shade are my lilies - of - the - Valley, 
tossing masses of fern, mats of periwinkle 
and stonecrop, and masses of mint and 
oxalis. EK. B. 

DENVER, COLORADO. 


Chamois for Washing Windows 

In this house-cleaning season one who 
has not tried it does not know how much 
labor may be saved by using a chamois- 
skin to wash the windows. Wring the 
skin dry out of lukewarm water, or, if you 
prefer, use a little coal-oil ig water. 
Rub the windows with the » rinsing 
frequently in the water, and the glass will 
be practically dry when washed and will 
need only a little polish with a clean 
cloth. I keep a skin always ready and can 
rub my windows clean of smoke or dust 
in the coldest weather. A. .T. 

Owosso, MICHIGAN. 


Economical Painting 

WHEN we built our seaside bungalow 
the question of inside staining bothered 
us somewhat, both on account of the ex- 
pense involved and because of the limited 
time at our disposal. At the suggestion 
of an artist friend, we bought a quantity 
of green paint, which we diluted to the 
consistency of water with kerosene - oil, 
and then applied it to the wall with a 
whitewash-brush. 

The result was most pleasing, the work 
was done very rapidly, and, best of all, 
the expense was very light. To be specitic, 
a gallon of paint at $1.50, five gallons 
of kerosene, 60 cents, and a whitewash- 
brush at 40 cents formed the total ex- 
pense for staining the inside walls of an 
eight-room bungalow, and the whole job 
was done in two days by an amateur. 

BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS. R. 8. 


Remodelling Last Year's Hat 

Ir one wishes to change the shape of 
any straw hat, pour boiling water over it, 
place over a bowl or basin, and shape 
with the hands. The boiling water makes 
the straw very pliable, and it is easily 
moulded into shape. 

“This is especially good for the turn- 
down or “mushroom” hat, and also for 
the brim that turns up at the edges. 
After the required shape is attained, leave 
on the bow! and place in the sun until dry. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. A. M. B. 


WueEn making my small son’s Russian 
suits I make the backs of the bloomers 
double, cutting four back portions instead 
of two. When they begin to wear out, the 
worn edges are turned in and hemmed 
down to the underneath portion. ‘This is 
much easier and less conspicuous than 
patching, as the material is all faded alike. 
Not only is it easier to mend bloomers 
made in this way, but they do not begin 
to wear out nearly so soon as when made 
of single material. 

Another thing I did last season when 
making up his suits was to buy several 
dozens of pearl buttons of the same kind. 
I used them on all of his suits, and have 
plenty of them still-on hand. When a suit 
comes from the laundry with a button 


ork, 
uthors of manuscripts which are available will be notsfied of the acceplance of thew contributions—i! possible within a month of the date of their receipt. After one 


missing, I do not have to search the house 
for one to match, but go at once to my 


supply of new ones. L. R. 
Newark, New JERSEY. 
To Pack Eggs 


WitH eggs at fifty cents a dozen the 
average housewife either goes without or 
goes ahead and pays that price for what 
she needs. A better way is to pack for 
winter use. 

I sent to our State Agricultural Col- 
lege for positive information as to keeping 
eggs during the winter. I was told to buy 
fertile eggs—to assure myself that one or 
more roosters was in the flock of hens 
that laid the eggs. The eggs must not be 
more than three days old—better to pack 
the day they are laid or the day after. 
Use a ten-gallon stone jar. Boil six gal- 
lons of water in an absolutely clean vessel. 
Let it stand till cold. 

Have ready two quarts of waterglass, 
obtained at any drug-store for a few cents. 
For every cupful of waterglass use ten 
eupfuls of water. 

A farmer’s wife brought me four dozen 
guaranteed eggs every day. I put them in 
the mixture in the jar without washing. 
This last is important because there is a 
natural oily substance on the shell that 
helps to keep the pores filled. I put down 
sixty dozen at fifteen cents a dozen. | 
have a delightful sense of having saved 
thirty-five cents on the dozen. 

I had formerly packed in salt, also in 
lime-water, but a musty taste comes with 
eggs so packed, while these are as nice, as 
fresh, and will beat up as well as new eggs. 
If I were a farmer’s wife I’d pack eggs 
when they sell for fifteen or twenty cents 
and then in the winter sell them for five 
cents less than the market price, simply 
saying I had packed them, giving my word 
that they answered all the purposes of a 
strictly fresh egg. G. &R. F. 

OtyMPIA, WASHINGTON. 


To Clean a Purse 

_ANY woman who owns a silver purs¢, 
either sterling or German, and who con- 
stantly pays the jeweller for cleaning it, 
in order to save gloves and light dresses, 
will be very glad to know that common 
baking-soda will clean it in a few minutes. 
That is what most jewellers use, I have 
found—after having paid for having mine 
cleaned dozens of times. Just take plenty 
of soda and a little water, and wash be- 
tween the hands or with a brush; rinse 
and dry—and think of the money saved. 

New York, N. Y. H. R. 


To Wash Valuable Lace 

An old lady, who had been employed for 
years in a lace-factory in Brussels, taught 
me how to wash lace. 

Take a board, thick enough not to warp, 
eight by twelve; or a wooden starch-box 
lid is good. Cover tightly on both sides 
with thick white double-face Canton flan- 
nel. On to this sew your lace round and 
round very carefully with fine thread, 
securing the edge with much pains, so that 
the mesh of the lace will not be in the 
least disturbed. Now draw over this a 
little muslin cover, made the size of the 
board, but an inch longer at the open end. 
At the centre of this opening sew a tape 
long enough to tie around the board, to 
keep the cover firmly closed and by which 
you can hang up the board to dry. Make 
a warm suds of pure white soap, and let 
the lace soak, rubbing the suds in with 
the palm of the hand. If the lace is very 
much soiled put it in fresh suds in a large 


_pan and let it come to a boil. Rinse thor- 


oughly. If a cream color is wanted, put 4 

little clear strained coffee in the water. 

Hang up by the tape to dry. When thor- 

oughly dry remove the cover and carefully 

eut bastings. K. W. H. 
Brooktyn, New York. 
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To bring that picture’s colors back 
Apply a coat of Jap-a-lac. 


NLESS oil paintings are var- 
U nished at Jeast once a year, 

they grow dingy and dué/ and 
lose their original charm. Witha few 
miiutes’ fime and a few brush-fulls of 
Natural Jap-a-lac thinned with turpentine, 
your pictures will be twice as attractive, 


You can’t keep house without 


C 
; [PAL ] 
Natural (Clear) 
Ev: from 
rret 


Renews Everything 
Cellar to Ga 

For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum and oil- 
cloth; for wainscoting rooms; for re-coating worn-out 
tin or zinc bath tubs; for 
brightening w work of 
all sorts; for coating pantry 
shelves and kitchen tables; 
for varnishin ictures 
(when thinned with turpen- 
tine) and gilding picture 
frames and radiators; 
restoring go-carts and 
waxzons; for decorating 
flower pots a jardiniere 
stands; for re-painting 


uses, all of 
which are described and explained 
ina little book which you can have 
for a little request on a post 

For sale everywhere—it wears for- 


All sizes, 20c to $3.00. 
The Glidden Varnish 


Company 
Cleveland, ©. - Toronto, Ont. 





Light-Weight Draperies 
1 look and wear like silk hangings, 


} but cost very much less. Woven 
fin the fabric is the name “Aurora” 
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INDIVIDUAL FURNISHING 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 


OMEN who have suc- 
ceeded in making their 
homes not only beauti- 
= ful but livable, and in 


upon them the marks 
of their own person- 
ality, have attained 
the ideal in house-fur- 
nishing and home-making. Not to achieve 
that result is to fail dismally, no matter 
how perfect the harmony of the effect. 

If our homes welcome our friends with 
an indefinable sense of our presence, in- 
viting them to enter and linger comfort- 
ably by the open fire, with a favorite 
book, whether we are present with a 
spoken word of welcome or not, then our 
object has been attained, although it may 
have been done so unconsciously. If 
their inclination, when we are not at 
home, is to retire precipitately from a too- 
cold and well-ordered house, or if they 
enter it with the feeling that it may as 
well be the house of Mrs. Dean or Mrs. 
Clark, then it is t'me for us to realize 
that it is a furnished house rather than a 
home, and it is time for us to try and give 
it a soul. 

Individuality is »y no means sufficient 
by itself. Many very unattractive homes 
express that without any accompanying 
feeling for the beautiful. Beauty is as 
essential as individuality. All women, un- 
fortunately, are not born with the ability 
to make their homes beautiful. They 
need assistance and training; moreover, 
to accept assistance and take a training 
need not by any means endanger their 
individuality of expression, as so many 
seem to fear. Furnishing houses is er- 
tistie work, and all women, alas! are not 
artists. They require training in the 
technique of their art as much as the man 
who wants to paint pictures requires 
training in the technique of his art. More- 
over, while he is supposed to have been 
born with the sense of color and beauty as 
an inspiration for his work, she may not 
even have that essential quality to start 
with. She may be obliged to learn to rec- 
ognize the beautiful by seeing it over and 
over. Fortunately, very few women fail 
to appreciate it when they do see it; but, 
alas! examples of beautiful house-furnish- 
ing are not scattered broadcast for them 
to observe. Nature spreads her lessoris 
on all sides for the painter, but, although 
she has much to teach the house-furnisher, 
the adaptation of her lessons to stuffs, 
wall-coverings, rugs, ete., is by no means 
easy. One of the most serious mistakes 
that can be made is to copy nature un- 
intelligently, using her strongest colors 
inside a house where there is no kind 
atmosphere to soften and blend them as 
in the great out-of-doors. Color harmony 


after 
nique. 

One of the secrets of showing individu- 
ality in a house is to give it the appear- 
ance of being lived in. 

The sitting-room or living-room usual- 
ly expresses more individuality than any 
other room for this very reason, because 
the family life is lived there. If an over- 
zealous housekeeper, valuing order above 
all things, persists in banishing from this 
room, as well as from the more formal 
drawing-room, all evidence of a busy, hap- 
py family life with its different distinct 
personalities and their several interests, 
she is cutting the heart out of her house, 
as she is out of her family. These signs 
of personality give soul to the house. 
They make it live. It is a serious mis- 
take to permit any room in the house 
to lack them. 

The old-fashioned parlor, with its hair- 
cloth furniture and marble-top table 
adorned with a few well-chosen books of 
poetry, never by any chance read except 
by an unhappy caller driven to despera- 
tion, was the best possible example of a 
lifeless room. The parlor of to-day, with 
its bright red mahogany furniture, up- 
holstered with brilliant green velvet, its 
flowered rug, with a green background as 
brilliant as the upholstery, its elaborate 
lace curtains, shutting out all the light, 
and its generous supply of sepulchral bric- 
a-brac, is little better. The Louis XVI. 
reception-room, although possibly a little 
more artistic, is equally cold and forbid- 
ding. Either might as well be a furnished 
room arranged for exhibition in a 
shop. 

One can only pity those poor souls 
who must eat, sleep, and try to be com- 
fortable and natural in Empire bedrooms, 
Louis XV. drawing-rooms, Jacobean din- 
ing-rooms, and Renaissance libraries. It 
is not surprising that the man whose spa- 
cious bedroom is filled with cabinets and 
tables of curios corresponding with his 
elaborately dressed bed in period, whose 
library, its shelves filled with painfully 
complete sets of the classics in beautiful 
bindings, darkened so effectually by a 
dark carved ceiling and heavy window 
draperies that he cannot possibly see to 
read, finds the only comfortable place to 
smoke and read at the club. It is in- 
teresting, in wandering through these 
period-furnished mansions and palaces, to 
discover the one individual spot. It is 
usually there, frequently a bedroom or 
a small unconscious sitting-room, lurking 
shamefacedly in an out-of-the-way corner. 
Human nature must have its outlet; and 
the Twentieth-century Americans were 
not born to enjoy Empire, Louis XVLI., or 
Elizabethan state. We are all really 
lovers of home comfort, and in our coun- 


they have mastered their tech- 





and adaptability to furnishing is a 
all by itself; the peculiarities of textiles, 
wall-coverings, etc., can be learned only 
by experience. The great popular mis- 
take lies in the belief that any woman 
can do it successfully, if she has money 
enough. Money is a convenience, but not 
the great essential. Any woman can do 
it, if she has brains enough to appreciate 
the difficulty of the problem confronting 
her, if she knows what she can do and 
what she cannot do without assistance. 
Most women have brains enough, when 
they are once aroused, but many of them 
lack either the incentive of observing 
successful house-furnishing or the op- 
portunity for obtaining the materials. 
Their great danger, when they have 
been aroused and have admired the ef- 
forts of others, is to copy those efforts, 
without allowing their own preferences 
and tastes to govern them at all. The 
result is that their homes have either 
no individuality or are a mere shadow of 
the individuality of the person whose 
work they have copied. The pupil of a 
great master in painting is inclined to 
yield to that same weakness, but if he has 
any strength of his own, he will work 
away from it in time. Women will do 
that, too, in their houses, after they have 
grasped the principles of the successes 
they have observed, if they dare to let 
themselves go, to follow their own nat- 
ural preferences, and develop some ideas 
of their own, They must not be afraid 


try h , whether large or small, that 
love is now finding expression. We are 
learning, too, that, in making our houses 
express comfort and hominess, hospitality 
and warmth, rather than formality and 
coldness, we are making them beautiful. 
We are getting into the delightful habit 
of living in every part of them, and they 
show it. Soon we will have forgotten the 
meaning of the word parlor, and recep- 
tion-room and.drawing-room will be re- 
tained only by those who must have 
them in order to meet the social require- 
ments. 

To indicate that it is used and en- 
joyed does not mean that a room must be 
cluttered. Furnishings that are in use 
ean still be in order. Much-read books 
ean lie upon the table and still not be 
in disorderly piles collecting dust. A desk 
that is in use need not be concealed be- 
neath a confused mass of papers, its blot- 
ters covered with ink-stains, its fittings 
tarnished and shabby. A couch that in- 
vites repose may have its pillows in 
place when not in use. It requires con- 
stant work on the part of the home- 
keeper to restore order and keep the lived- 
in rooms picked up and free from dust 
and signs of use. Nevertheless, the ideal 
atmosphere of a room is that of freedom 
to use it. Those who enjoy that freedom 
should feel that they are put upon their 
honor to make it possible by learning to 
replace themselves the things that they 
have used. 
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Enamelware 


ateware, 
mitewate 
Aluminum- 
wate, 
Tinwate, etc 


Because it quickly and 
easily removes all dis- 
colorations, corrosion 
and grease without 
scratching or injuring 
the surface. Soap clean- 
ing leaves a sticky film 
that catches more dirt. 


Moreover, Old Dutch 
Cleanser is the only 
pure, hygienic cleanser 
for food utensils—it is 
entirely free from caustic, 
acids or alkali. 


Many Other Uses and 
Full Directions on 
Large Sifter-Can, 10c 








venience and econ- 
omy, until you use 


DETROIT JEWEL 
GAS RANGES 


They combine cleanliness, safety, 
comfort 






























to get at the oven. The 
safety pilot and the star-shaped “S 
burners and the many other ad- 
vantages make them the most con- 
economical and satis- 
ranges you can buy. 
any styles to select from— 





Send your name on 


Detroit Stove Works 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“ Largest Stove Plant in the World” 


for a 32-page Illus- 
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purse which fastens to ring of hand- 
els for carfare, telephune, oonmall 4 


chases. Coins can't drop off, yet ready for instant use. 
d 





o 
andbag in public for nickels, while others wait 


ing choice of finish: gold, silver, or gun 
Women are wild over this purse, Ww. f 
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THE GIRLS’ EXCHANGE 
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[Our girl readers are invited to fill this department every month. 


Their contributions willbe paid 


for at the usual space rates. Each contribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some speéial in- 
terest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongiy to other girls. Unavailable contribu- 
tions cannot be returned. Address, Editor Girls’ Department, HArprer’s BAzar, Franklin Square, New York.] 


Dyeing Cotton Gowns 
IRLS who must study 
economy in dressing 
are often unwilling to 
buy the lovely blue or 
lavender linens, or me- 
dium-weight cottons, 
because they fade so 
quickly. A _ little ex- 
: perience with one of 
the various good dyes in the market, first 
dipping a sample and drying it, will con- 
vince one that she may buy the color she 
likes best, as it can be restored, when 
faded, with hardly more trouble than that 
taken in the ordinary washing. Even 
black cottons may be restored by adding 
a little black dye to the rinsing-water. 
RocHESTER, New York. E. E. 8. 





Dress-designing as a Profession 

Tue last year I was at school I took 
some extra work to prepare myself for 
the-position of a social secretary. When 
I tried, however, to secure a position 1 
found it a very difficult matter. At last 
in despair I called on a family friend 
and asked her assistance. She knew that 
I not only made my own gowns, but 
planned for my mother and sisters. So 
she sent me with a line of introduction 
to her dressmaker. 

Madam X looked me over, asked a few 
questions, and then told me that her de- 
signer was to be married, and if I chose 
I could work under her for a month, and 
if she thought well of my ability I could 
have the position. I found Miss C., the 
designer, kind and helpful; but I soon 
realized that I needed outside training. 
‘or three months I attended an evening 
elass in drawing and coloring. At the 
end of six months Miss C. left and 1 had 
her place. I was not paid a regular 
salary at first, but only so much on each 
design accepted. At the end of a year 
that arrangement was changed, and IL 
have now a regular monthly salary. I 
like the work. It is interesting, and I do 
not at all regret that fate did not make 
me a secretary. A. L. K. 

Cuicago, ILLINOIS. 


For the Steamer Deck 

Tue top deck of an ocean steamer is a 
favorite promenade, but in windy weath- 
er its delights are restricted to the men, 
as the stiff ocean breezes play unkind 
tricks with feminine petticoats, pufling 
them out like sails, and lifting them high 
in the air. One tall young girl, on one 
of the large liners last summer was the 
envy of ali the other women passengers, 
because, even in the stiffest gales, she 
walked the upper deck, and the hem of 
her white serge skirt clung tenaciously 
about her white canvas pumps. Her se- 
eret was simple enough—she had a num- 
ber of leaden weights sewed into the 
hem of her skirt, and yo matter how 
hard the wind blew, her skirt was held 
in position. E. G. 

Str. Louis, Missouri. 


Curling the Hair 

Ir you would have your hair nice and 
shiny, yet not greasy and sticky, do this: 
At night before you retire comb your 
hair freé from all snarls, first. Then 
break an egg and separate the yolk from 
the white. Pour in water to almost the 
bulk of the white. You may use toilet 
water or put a few drops of perfume into 
the water, or if you prefer you need not 
scent it. Then beat it until the water 
and egg are mixed. Separate your hair 
into small strands, dip your comb into 
the egg, and moisten the hair well, then 
twist the strand around until it is like 
a little rope. Next put a kid or what- 
ever kind of curler you use at the end 
nearest the head and wind the hair on to 
the curler. You need only do this every 
other night. It keeps the hair in cur! 
beautifully, and if there is any trace of 


oil it immediately eradicates it. This 
also acts as a tonic to the hair. Your 
hair will look naturally wavy, and there 
will seem to be twice as much as usual. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. F. W. 
A New Bazar 
A NOVEL bazar illustrativ2 of the 


Seven Ages of Woman was recently held 
by our club with success. First came the 
“Baby Table,” with everything for wee 
ones; second, the “Childhood Table,” with 
dolls, also wearing-apparel; third came 
the ‘“ Sweethearts’ Table,’ with candy 
and other sweetmeats, as well as engage- 
ment souvenirs; fourth came the “ Bride’s 
Table,” in white, with linen and house- 
hold articles; fifth came the .“ Mothers’ 
Table,” with cakes and pies; sixth came 
the “‘Spinsters’ Table,” with an army of 
bags and teapots (tea might be served 
here), a family of kittens might be an 
attraction and possibly sell for a small 
sum each: seventh came the ‘“ Grand- 
mothers’ Table,” with shawls, spectacle- 
cases, slippers, and comforts. Ideas as to 
additional articles and appropriate dec- 
orations will suggest themselves. 
Monica. 


SaLeM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


- A Novel Plan 
A FRIEND of mine who always excites 
much admiration for her pretty, dainty- 


colored lingerie dresses, manages this 
way. When a white dress is laundered, 


she has it dipped in water colored with 
vegetable dye (the kind used in cakes 
and candy) instead of bluing. As a 
result the dress is a delicate pink or 
green or whatever shade she wishes. The 
color is easily washed out, and the next 
time she may have it the original white 
or however it suits her fancy. Thus she 
has a seemingly great variety of dresses. 
Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA. M. B. 


Work for a Girls’ Club 

Our girls’ club was weary of being 
just a pleasure affair and meeting at 
some member’s house each week with 
our embroidery for a social chat and 
eup of chocolate. So we decided to do 
something for some one or ones besides 
ourselves. 

We knew we should need money, so 
we had a sale of candies and what fancy 
and useful articles we could make in a 
month, and that gave us thirty-four 
dollars with which to start. 

Then as each girl entertained the club 
she as hostess decided what we should do 
at that meeting. Two or three girls 
would club together and plan something 
that would occupy us for as many meet- 
ings—making bed-slippers and warm 
dressing-sacques for the inmates of the 
old ladies’ home, or planning a “ surprise 
bag” for them. For this we made a large 
cretonne bag, dropped into it as many 
articles as there were ladies in the home, 
with a ribbon attached to each, one 
end of which hung out of the bag. There 
were two magazines, box of letter-paper, 
bottle of perfume, knitting-needles, skeins 
of yarn, pin-tray, small picture, a dozen 
picture post-cards, small basket, vase, 
picture-puzzles, and in the bottom with- 
out any pull-ribbon was a box of candy 
with enough to go around. The matron 
gathered the ladies in one room, then let 
each pull on a ribbon until she drew forth 
an article, and all were eager to see what 
the others had drawn. The plan afforded 
much pleasure to them. Later the 
matron effected some exchanges where she 
saw different articles would suit other 
ladies better. ‘They drew for the bag—all 
names being written on slips, and the 
name the matron drew had the bag for a 
laundry or mending bag. 

Once we gave each of them a small 
potted plant—a primrose, geranium, or 
other free bloomer—to brighten her room. 


BRATTLERORO, VERMONT. c. L. B. 


A Home-made Net Waist 

I wit tell you how I secured a beau: i- 
ful fine filet net waist for a small amount, 
which is not rivalled by the very exp 
sive ones shown in the shops. The on!) 
filet net I admired was the soft embro 
ered ones, and they are quite expensi 
so I put my wits to work. One day while 
shopping I found a piece of fine éeru )+ 
with a small woven dot. I purchas.| 
it, wondering how I could embroider it 
satisfactorily. The mesh was too fine © 
darn in a pattern with the heavy thre id 
often used, so I searched among my °)\| 
laces until I found a very thin silk 1 
lace with a beautiful, though simple, 1 -c 
design. This I basted on the right s 
of my net, two pieces with edges meetiiy 
for a‘yoke, and-a strip for collar ani 
cuffs. Then I worked over the design in 
solid embroidery with fine white mer- 
cerized cotton. The raised flowers of tiie 
lace answered for padding, and the work 
was quickly done. 

One could pick up a piece of wide ini- 
tation Valenciennes lace that would «1 
swer to embroider over and be very i: 
expensive if one has nothing on hand. 


Witson, PENNSYLVANIA. A. V. Meck. 
'His Sofa: Pillow 
Amone the large collection of pillows 


recently given to my brother on going to 
college was one whose cover was made of 
woven silk rags. The idea, itself, was not 
original, but the fact that all the silken 
strips had been colored the two colors of |iis 
college and then woven * hit or miss,” and, 
after weaving, a few gold tinsel threads 
were drawn through, made it unusual. A 
couch-cover made in the same way is now 
under way in the family. K. E. M. 
Tacoma, WASHINGTON. 


“Lest We Forget” 

A very sensible “ steamer gift ”-recent|) 
received by me from a girl friend was « 
little pin-cushion made of two small silk 
United States flags. It was made in the 
convenient “ mattress ” style, and over its 
surface were stuck black-headed pins to 
form the words, “ lest we forget.” ; 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. E. M 


The Charm of the Cedar Chest 

Tue letter of C. A. 'T. recalls how we 
fell beneath the spell of the cedar 
chest. We had only begun to earn oul! 
own money when one read aloud from 
Carlyle: 

“If I want an article, let it be genui:’ 
at whatever price; if the price is too hi-!) 
for me, I will go without it. Unequipp:( 
with it for the present, I shall not have 
equipped myself with a hypocrisy, at any 
rate!” 

This became our guide. When the |! 
gain-counter sang its siren song of im! 
tation lace and near silk and gilt jewe!'y 
we repeated the magic words until pst 
temptation. Occasionally there are 1°! 
bargains in dainty materials or trimminzs 
that one may need later, and we take « 
vantage of such opportunity, storing ('° 
purchase away until wanted. 

That is how we came each to owl! 4 
cedar chest. A trunk or drawer seer.°d 
a prosaic receptacle for these accum'\- 
tions, so one girl bought a cedar chest. !t 
was not very large. Nor was it polis! «. 
or elaborately hinged, or brass tacked, !"!' 
it had all the charm of the most ex}! 
sive box. It lured the rest of us to ‘'\° 
purchase of a cedar chest with its 
freshing odor and intangible spirit of ™ 
mance. 

Now three of the chests hold em!'\° 
trousseaux and household linens, while 
fourth contains the treasures of a +''! 
who fondly believes she is wedded to @ 
career. All have brought joy and a 
breath of sentiment to leaven business 
cares. 

BaLtrmore, MARYLAND. M. P. 
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A Happy Experiment 
@xr> N experiment which | 
tried turned out 80 
well that I feel im- 
pelled to narrate it. 
We live on an old 
place, and all around 
us are scores of fiat 
ig and tenement houses. 
My eight-year-old boy 
had all sorts of toys. He had a big 





ground to roam over and he had swings, 
stili-. and hammocks, but he didn’t have 
wha: his boyish human heart craved—a 


chum. 
I, one of the houses close to us lived a 
litt chap about his own age, though 
seer ing, much older, because of his freer 
life and self-reliance. 

ften saw the boys fraternizing on op- 


posiie sides of the fence, and at last, in 
sheer pity for my boy’s loneliness, | in- 
vite! the little fellow over. He was dirty; 
he swore fluently. My boy was shy and 


backward in self-assertion. He needed just 
such an impetus as this boy’s example, 
minus its evil blots. And, above ali, he 
needed the comradeship of his own sex 
and age. I told my boy that the first time 
I heard him use an oath, the friendship 
musi cease for a week. A week is an 
endless age to an eight-year-old. Nat- 


urally it came. I enforced the penalty, 
much to the sorrow of both small hearts. 
I don’t know how many times in that 


week Joe came to me (Joe was the neigh- 
bor’s lad) to say earnestly that, if 1 
didn’t like swearing, he’d never, never 
swear any more, if only he might re-enter 
the paradise he had forfeited. Joe evi- 
dently considered my objection to swearing 
as a regrettable idiosynerasy, but he was 
ready to humor it, if necessary. 

At the week’s end, he was admitted 
again. I never heard Joe utter another 
profane word, 

Joe was, as I said, dirty. But one day, 
to my joy, as he was playing in the or- 
chard, his mother, who had been watch- 
ing the pair play, called him home, and in 
half an hour he eame back scrubbed into 
the most astonishing cleanliness. After 
that he was always as clean and neat as a 
new pin. I had never said a word about 
his unkemptness, The result was wholly 
by foree of example. Both boys are bet- 
terel by the friendship. My boy has 
gained in self-reliance and courage, and 
Joe has gained in many ways, and L see 
no reason why the companionship should 
not continue. Further, Joe has forbidden 
his young brother to swear. 

\ll boys need boy friends. Often, IL 
think, they need those of opposite natures. 

JoncHESTER, Massacuusetts.  E. P. 


The Question of Bribes 

My small boy, who was necessarily de- 
taiied from school, was thoroughly re- 
bellious. He wailed dismally and finally 
inquired, 

“Mamma, if 1 stop erying and be a 
good boy will you give me ten cents?” 

Here was a crisis in the character- 
builling of the miniature man. I told 
him that when he had ceased sobbing so 
that I could be heard we would discuss the 
Matier, and then, taking the boy on my 
lap, I explained that to be good meant to 


‘do right for right’s sake, not for pay. 


That if I agreed to pay him if he were 
good and he stopped erying because of the 
‘expected money, he still would not de- 
Serve the reward, because he had not been 
a really good boy—just a “ bribed one.” 

[ then pointed out to him that I per- 
formed my many duties for him because 
I loved him and not for pay; that if I 
were to do it for pay alone I might leave 
at any time, as Bridget had done just 
when we needed her most. 

d showed the little fellow that to bear 
disappointment bravely, to be cheerful 
even when things do not go to please us, 
to do right because it is right—these are 
the attributes of a man. But to do even 
& great deed because of the reward to be 
gained alone, or the praise given, destroys 





r readers are invited to send in contributions to this department. Any mother’s, father’s, or guardian's 
erence in the training of a boy may prove interesting to others and may help them to solve some problem. 
tributions accepted will be paid for at our usual space rate. They must be short, not over 300 words, and 
point. Address, Editor Boy’s Department, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. Contributions 





the true greatness and makes it an act of 
selfishness instead. 
The little fellow was thoughtful for an 
hour, then he came and said softly, 
“Mamma, I'll be good because | love 
you and because I want to grow up into 
the rightest kind of a man!” W.E.G. 
CantToN, New York. 


A Word in Season 

“ Worps fitly spoken are like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” 

Having always been a close observer of 
children and successful in raising one boy, 
I may be of help to others. I could write 
a long list of don’ts, and the first would 
be, Don’t say too much, Over-reproof is 
far worse than none. Another is, Do not 
reprove your children before other people, 
not even in the presence of your immediate 
family. When you realize that a fault or 
habit must be corrected, think over it when 
you are alone. Try to see the boy’s side 
as well as yours, and wait days, perhaps 
weeks, until just the right opportunity 
comes. If you have really pondered over 
it, the time will come and the right words, 
too. It may be that you can call his 
attention to the fault in another, that he 
may see how ugly it is. Find all the op- 
portunities you can for being alone with 
your boy, not for serious conversation, 
but for comradeship. I used to weleome 
the one evening each week that my hus- 
band, as secretary of an order, must be 
away from home. I saved up magazines 
or books that had a story that a boy would 
like and we read them together, and dis- 
cussed the characters. In this way I 
taught many a lesson, learned to know my 
son’s trend of thought and how to in- 
fluence him. N. R. 

Houston, TEXAS. 


Training the Boy 

Tus is an expedient I found useful 
while teaching in the public schools. 

I became convinced, by carefully watch- 
ing the antics of the mischief-makers in 
my room, that idleness rather than malice 
was the main cause of the small boys’ 
pranks. I set to work to devise a plah 
that would keep every boy busy. 

While one class was reciting the other 
was—or was supposed to be—studying. 
Some pupils studied at home and had idie 
time on hand; some got through more 
quickly than others, and had five or ten 
minutes left, and still others were simply 
lazy and disinclined to study. 

So one morning I suggested a reading- 
table. The idea was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. One of the pupils brought a small 
table which was placed right in front of 
my desk, and all were asked to contribute 
papers and magazines subject to my ap- 
proval. 

I selected those-containing short and en- 
tertaining accounts of achievements in the 
world of science and invention, polar ex- 
peditions, foreign controversies, etc., which 
appealed especially to boys. ‘They read 
them with avidity, and we sometimes took 
tive or ten minutes to discuss current top- 
ics of interest. I found that they remem- 
bered well the things they read. Articles 
about wild animals and descriptions of for- 
eign countries especially interested them, 
and in our geography and history classes 
the reading-table was quite an assistance 
to us, each pupil vying with the others in 
bringing sketches bearing upon the subject 
of the lesson. 

The rules governing the use of the read- 
ing-table were few and simple. 

Only one pupil at a time could approach 
it to get a paper, and the next lesson must 
first be thoroughly prepared. A failure in 
a recitation immediately after a pupil had 
had access to the reading-table deprived 
him of the privilege of making use of it 
until the failure was made up. 

I really had little trouble along this line, 
and the special privilege which the pupils 
enjoyed seemed to give them a feeling of 
pride and responsibility which prevented 
their abusing it. M. ©. 
Fort SMITH, ARKANSAS. 
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N NO other underwear can you 
get so perfect a combination of per- 
fect fit, elasticity, absorbency and 
cool comfort. Furthermore, "Porosknit" 
doesn’t soil easily. Evaporation carries 
off a large part of the impurities usually 
retained in close-woven underwear. 

That means greater cleanliness and 
an easier wash day. 

"Porosknit" Union Suits are lighter than 
any other union suits because of the peculiar 
lightness and airy texture of the "Porosknit® 
fabric. Therefore, you can be fitted in 
*Porosknit" without even a suggestion of bulki- 
ness. Wear " Porosknit® and you'll agree with 
thousands of others who tell us that "Porosknit" 
has happily ended their underwear troubles. 
Get it and wear it now. 

For Men Pere For Boys 
a “ae” ee 
sete nays be Ua 


On sale in nearly every store you pass 
‘Write for illustrated booklet showing all styles 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
32 Wi Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 














































**Porosknit’’ Bears This Label 
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SANDALWOOD 


Try it at Our Expense! 


We are so sure that you will like this captivating, 
fascinating perfume from the Far East, that we will send 
you a sample of Extract FREE. 

This age-old odor from the Orient, as adapted by us, also 
makes the most refreshing and invigorating Toilet Water ! 
(Men like it after the shave.) 

We will send, also, a liberal trial bottle 
of Sandalwood Toilet Water and help- 
ful Book of Oriental ‘‘ Beauty Hints"’ 
for roc and your dealer’s name. 
Vantine’s Sandalwood—Extract 50c and $1.00; Toilet Water 75c and $1.00; 
Sachet 25c and 50c; Toilet and Bath Soaps 10c; Talcum (Kutch) 20c. 

These and the superior Vantine Creams, Dentifrices, Powders 
and Perfumes (all described in our Book) are sold by best stores. 

There are unsatisfactory imita- 
tions of our goods and packages. 
Look for the word Je<@Re~# on box 
and label, and you'll not be dis- 
appointed. 

If your dealer won't supply you, 
don’t go without these daintiest of 
Toilet Requisites. Send to us. 

Your sample is ready. 
now for this “ breath of the gleam- 
ing, dreaming East.” 


VANTINE’S 


12 East 18th Street, New York 
(Established 1854) 





Special Offer 








Vantine’s 
Oriental Toilet Luxuries 
Geisha Cream (Disappearing) 50c 
Geisha Face Powder - ~- SOc 
Geisha Nail Stone - - + 25¢ 
Send Geisha Flowers Extract - 50c 
Lotus Flower Extract - - 50c 
Sana Dermal Taleum - - 15c 
Liquid Green Soap - - 
Oriental Cold Cream - - 
India Pearl Tooth Powder - 
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TIMELY RECEIPTS 


Maple custard—Beat five eggs until 
they are very light. Add to them three 
eupfuls of milk that has been boiled and 
allowed to cool, a cupful of grated or 
crushed maple sugar, and a pinch of salt. 
Stir them all together until thoroughly 
mixed, and strain into custard-cups. Put 
these in a pan of hot water and cook in 
the oven until firm and slightly brown. 
Cool them in the refrigerator, and just 
before serving turn out of the cups and 
sprinkle them with chopped blanched al- 
monds. 

Parisian salad.—Cut into small pieces 
three cold boiled potatoes and an equal 
quantity of beets and of celery. Make a 
dressing of the yolks of three hard-boiled 
eggs and one tablespoonful of anchovy 
paste, which have been pressed through a 
purée sieve, three-quarters of a cupful of 
olive-oil, half a tablespoonful of mixed 
mustard, one and a half tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
little pepper. Be sure to add the oil and 
vinegar very slowly. When the dressing is 
done chop up the whites of the eggs and 
mix them with the vegetables; then put on 
the dressing and stir it all through the 
salad. Serve on lettuce. 

Scallops and scrambled eggs.—Boil slow- 
ly in salted water a pint of scallops for 
ten minutes. Drain them and pour cold 
water over them. Cut them in half and 
fry in butter until they begin to brown, 
stirring all the time. Add to this six 
eggs and keep on stirring until they are 
cooked. Serve on buttered toast. 

Grilled breast of lamb.—Score the top 
of a breast of lamb, and cover with beaten 
yolk of egg. Sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, and then cover again with bread 
crumbs. Cook in the oven until thor- 
oughly browned, basting with butter fre- 
quently. Serve with caper sauce and cur- 
rant jelly. 

Chestnut soup.—Boil four dozen French 
chestnuts for fifteen minutes; let them cool 
and peel them. Melt three tablespoonfuls 
of butter in a saucepan, and eook the 
chestnuts in it for a few minutes, not let- 
ting them brown. Add to this three pints 
of chicken stock that has been flavored 
with vegetables, and let it boil slowly un- 
til the chestnuts are very soft. Strain the 
stock into another saucepan, and press the 
chestnuts through a purée sieve; then add 
them again to the stock. Stir it while 
heating to the boiling point, and then add 
a pint of cream. When it is again very 
hot serve the soup with croftons. 

Clam canapés.—Spread slices of brown 
bread with mayonnaise dressing with a 
little Worcestershire sauce. Cut a dozen 
clams into small pieces and mix with 
them half a teaspoonful of capers, two 
tablespoonfuls of horseradish, salt and 
pepper. Put this mixture on the slices 
of bread. 

Pimento and mushroom croustades.— 
Cut slices of bread three inches thick, and 
then cut these into a round shape. Mark 
a smaller round on one end of each. Beat 
an egg and mix it with milk, and into 
this dip the pieces of bread. Fry them in 
deep fat until they are slightly brown; 
then cut out the small round piece and 
enough of the inside to make them like 
patty-shells; then put them on paper in 
the oven or on a pan on top of the range 
to dry the grease out. For the filling, 
drain a can of pimentoes and cut them 
into small pieces; mix with them an equal 
quantity of mushrooms, and sauté in but- 
ter. Season with salt, cayenne pepper, a 
very little onion juice and lemon juice, 
and fill the croustades. Serve hot. 

Banana _ croquettes——Use large, firm 
bananas. Peel them and roll them in 


lemon juice, and let them stand under 
cover for an hour. Put on one plate a 
cupful of bread crumbs seasoned with 


salt, paprika, and powdered mint; on 
another plate an egg beaten up with a 
tablespoonful of cold water. Cut the ba- 
nanas in halves, and dip each piece first 
in the egg and then in the crumbs, roll- 
ing it. around in the latter until entirely 
covered. Fry in deep fat until the cro- 
quettes are brown. 

Baked ‘oysters.—Seald twelve large 
oysters in their liquor and let them cool. 
Make a cream sauce, and, after it has 
thickened, add a little of the oyster liquor 
to it; then season with salt, cayenne pep- 
per, nutmeg, lemon juice, and a _ table- 
spoonful of grated Parmesan cheese. Put 
three oysters (each cut into four pieces) 
into a ramequin, fill the ramequins with 
the sauce, and over each pour a teaspoon- 
ful of melted butter and a layer of fine 
bread crumbs. Bake them in a hot oven 
until light brown on top. 
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BREAK 
Sliced bananas; scrambled eat corn muf- 
a: —_ 


Rice chauifée ; azole “fritters ; stewed prunes ; 
i Th 


Barley soup; beef. “ple; baked ~ gota toes ; 
cream carrots. oy Be puddin, 
Tuesday, Marc 
setanaae 
Cereal; parsley omelet; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled oysters ; yey eat: apple sauce ; 
e; 
tS 
Beef soup; rack of lamb; mashed sweet-po- 
tatoes; beets. Mince pie. 
Wednesday, March 22 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; fried smelts; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Stuffed eggs; rice croquettes; preserved 
fruit ; cake ; tea. 

Cc ed beef wo tat ff 1 
‘orn ; a ge; potato puff; celery 
salad. Baked custard. 

Thursday, a 23 
BREAKFAS' 
Stewed prunes ; —, p= toast ; coffee. 


LUN ON 
Tomato putting: fried homing ; sliced pine- 
apple ; cake ; 
DINNER 
Bean soup; roast pork; baked potatoes; 
fried apples; chicory salad. Jellied oranges. 
ss wy 24° 


Bananas ; codfish balls: rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato omelet; fried onions; stewed figs: 
cake ; — 
DINNE 
Cream of corn soup; baked fish with spinach ; 
sauté potatoes. Bavarian cream with maras- 
chino cherries. 
Saturday, March 25 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; boiled eggs and bacon; rice moffins ;_ 


coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold pork; creamed ar: chocolate cake ; 


Chicken fricassée ; stufed potatoes ; Brussels 
sprouts; lettuce salad. Lemon meringue pie. 
Sunday, March 26 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit; fried eggs; toasted English 
muffins; coffee. 


DINNER 
Roast beef; potatoes roasted in pan; fried 
eggplant ; watercress salad. Chocolate 
= oa 


Bouillon ; Vstuffed with oysters; 
Parisian salad feel quinces ; cookies ; 


M onday,. “March 27 


Cereal; poac om ge ry toast coffee. 
LUNCHEO: 
Scotch rarebit; beet —~ i canned pears; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
penn of Bente soup ; 5 bot —— yj - 
matoes an eager | sauté potatoes; le' e 
oy Almond souffié, 
a March 28 “ 
BREAKFAST 
Figs ; liver ont maeee rolls ; coffee. 


Corn pudding ; rice “and. cheese fritters ; apple 
sauce ; — tea. ‘ 
Vegetable soup; leg 0 f lamb ; mashed _ pota- 
toes ; i a cues salad. Apple P ple. 
ednesday, March 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; omelet; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
amb croquettes; stewed carrots; sliced 
bananas; gingerbread; tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup; veal cutlet; potato puff; spin- 
ach ; celery salad. Maple custard. 
Thursday, March 30 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; fried i canes muffins ; coffee. 


eggs a la Martin: fren fritters; stewed 
prunes ; = wafers; tea. 


Lamb soup; pestetesk ;  Pasnath - fried ta- 
toes ; onions; lettuce salad. Rice pudding 
riday, March 31 


BREAKFAST 

Baked apples; scrambled eggs ;.toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Macaroni with peppers and tomatoes; 


chicory antee s gelly cake; tea 


Pea soup; broiled poe ry npotatecs au gratin ; 
cauliflower. Macaroon cream. 
Saturday, April 1 
BREAKFAST 
White grapes ; —_; ag bread ; coffee. 


LUN 
Ham toast; —— ‘bal canned peaches ; 
cake 
DINNER 
Onion soup; lamb chops; baked potatoans 
corn; egg and green - pepper salad. Coffee 


Sunday, Aprit 2 
Oranges ; codfish ‘balls; "muMies; coffee. 


DIN 
Roast duck ; mashed potatoes ; creamed celery ; 
lettuce salad. Bananas with pecan sauce. 


Creamed oysters ; yg “end eatete salad ; 
prune soufflé; cake; tea. 
Mo , April 3 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; poached eggs; rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; boiled rice; preserved 
plums; nut cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Potato soup; corned beef; cabbage; stuffed 
eggplant ; watercress salad. Plum prdding. 
Tuesday, 


KFAST 
Graham gems; .+ Tee. 
UNCHEON 


B 
Bananas ; aa: 


Scallops and ecrambied ogee creamed pota- 
toes; pancakes; tea. 


Mutton broth; nm mashed sweet- 
potatoes ; escaloped | tomatoes: celery salad. 


Wednesday, April 5 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; fried eggs; oanee marmalade ; 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled oysters; cheese soufflé; 
F) fruit; cake; tea. 
Cream of corn emp: lloped chick 
escallo) chicken ; 
stuffed potatoes; ns; lettuce salad. 
Cranberry pie. 
Thursday, April 6 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit; parsley omelet; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Veal croquettes; apple and nut salad; 
chocolate cake; tea. 
DINNEK 
Purée of carrot soup; beefsteak; Lyonnaise 
potatoes; squash. ‘Cocoanut timbales. 
Friday, April 7 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; liver and bacon; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelet; rice croquettes; canned 
cherries ; cake; tea. 


biscuits ; 


DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower soup; boiled halibut; 
potato balls; fried eggplant; chicory salad. 
Brown tty. 
Saturday, April 8 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled Bs kd English muffins; 


LUNCHEON 
Peppers stuffed with rice and cheese; corn 
fritters ; Ses: tea. 


Lamb ple; French-fried tatoes; buttered 
beets; string-bean salad. Date souffié. 
Sunday, April 9 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; tomato omelet; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast beef; potato croquettes; Bermuda 
onions ; lettuce salad. i ts in blanc-mange 


8 UPPER 
Oyster sou kidneys en brochette; grape- 
. fruit salad : cream rolls ; chocolate. - 
es April 10 
KFAST 
Cereal ; fried seallops ; Graham gems; coffee. 


_ Macaroni au _ gratin; stewed tomatoes; 


canned oot! ene tea. 


Beef stew; stuffed pO fried sweet- 
potatoes; egg - oe pepper salad. Apple 
mpling. 


Tuesday, April 11 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas ; oes ober rolls; coffee. 


Rice chauffée ; parsnip Meritters ; lemon jelly; 
_ sh — 


Cream of spinach» ee: grilled breast of 
lamb; potato puff; ; turnips. Cottage pud- 


Wednesday, April 12 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; panfish; corn muffins; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Potato omelet; French ee: apple 
sauce ; mpenme - cake ; t 


DINNER 
Chicken fricassée; new boiled potatoes; 
string-beans ; celery — nut salad. Custard 


Fie. 
—— April 13 
REAKFAST 
Cereal ; scrambled eggs; pop-overs; coffee. 
HEO: 


U 
Baked oysters ; — salad; nut cake; 


DINNER 
Scotch broth; veal cutlet; baked potatoes; 
squash. Rice pudding. 

Friday, April 4 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples; ss: rolls; coffee. 
LU 


Jelly omelet ; tenene’ “croquettes; preserved 
fruit ; pe tea. 


Chestnut soup ; broiled ‘shad ; sauté potatoes ; 
pease: watercress salad. Charlotte russe. 
~~ oe 15 

AST 
Oranges; boiled =. *with bacon; toast; 


UNCHEON 
Corn eee bolled rice ; [— pineapple ; 
rench crullers; t 
DINNER 
Pot roast; baked tatoes; creamed cauli- 
flower; beet salad. Banana cream. 
Sunday, April 16 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; omelet ; orange marmalade ; biscuits ; 
coffee. 


. DINNER 
Roast chicken; mashed tatoes; spinach ; 
escarole salad. Strawberries. 


SUPPER 
Clam canapé; sauté mushrooms; fruit jelly; 
cake ; tea. 
Monday, April 17 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; fried eggs; muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken ; ome fritters ; citron cake; 
en. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup; lamb chops; stuffed potatoes; 
beets ; lettuce salad. Floating island. 
Tuesday, April 18 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs; spinach balls; canned peaches; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup ; corned beef ; ca 
beans ; celery salad. Bread pu 
Wednesday, April 19 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas ; amas = ogee ; toast; coffee. 


UNCHEO! 
Cheese pudding : suit croquettes ; quince mar- 


; string- 
ing. 


= 


Potato soup; roast oe x: fried apples ; cauli- 
Gower; watercress ‘saled, Bavarian cream. 


GOOD FORM 


Mrs. M. Y. G.—I have made out a meny 
which I think will be appropriate fo; 
your yellow luncheon: 


Oyster cocktails served in lemon skj)\s. 
Cream-of-corn soup with a little grat 
egg on top. 

Squabs on toast with French pease, ¢\jr- 
rant jelly, and creamed asparagus ti). 
Orange and grapefruit salad with Freie) 
dressing. 

Lemon ice. 

Small cakes frosted with yellow. 
Tea, served throughout the luncheo, 
ArR-SHIP.—Why not give a trip in an 
air-ship as an entertainment for he 
school teachers and stenographers? ‘| jis 
trip should take them from one gu up 
of objects to another, each one repres:it- 
ing some town or country, the namv of 
which they must guess. ‘I'he souve irs 

should be tiny air-ships. 

For refreshments have: A fruit s: lad 
with French dressing; Sandwiches of 
different kinds; ice-cream; cake; cot! 

Mrs. B. L. D.—Do you remember the 
old game of Proverbs? 1 think that \ou 
can adapt Shakespeare quotations to 
this game and make it appropriate for 
your literary club. Since you have ust 
finished reading the play of As You / ike 
It, it might be interesting to take al! the 
quotations from that play. ‘The metho: of 
playing this game is as follows: 

One member of the party is sent out 
of the room. A quotation is then thouvht 
of by those in the room, and a wor: of 
this quotation is given to each perso! in 
the room. When the one who has (eft 
the room returns, she is told that she may 
ask questions and that each answer ll 
contain a-word of the quotation selecied. 
She is, of course, told with which person 
the quotation starts, so that she can ask 
her questions of each one in turn, getting 
in that way the succeeding words in the 
quotation. 

I hope that you will understand ‘his 
explanation, but if not, probably some 
small boy or girl will be able to explain 
it to you more clearly, as | have no doubt 
this game is still played by them. In 
addition to this you might give quvta- 
tions to be illustrated, or, if you wish 
to do something more elaborate, several 
members of the group might arrangy a 
burlesque on one of the scenes in As ) ou 
Like It, and give it. 

Mrs. G. M. C.—When calling on a 
friend, if there are other callers, you 
should stay about half an hour, whether 
they depart or not; or, if they do depart, 
you may make your call as long as you 
like. It is perfectly correct for you to 
ask those who are calling at the same 
time and whom you meet to call upon you. 
It is customary to leave one’s husband’s 
card when meking formal calls. \ou 
should leave two of your husband’s cards, 
one for the wife and one for the hus- 
band, and one of your own. 

Luncheon cloths and napkins are used 
both for the informal family luncheon «nd 
for afternoon receptions. ‘The napkins «re 
small. You can use either a large talile- 
eloth or doilies for breakfast. LKither is 
correct. Luncheon cloths are usuilly 
about a yard or a yard and a quarter 
square. All damask table-cloths and !\p- 
kins, except small lunch napkins, re 
hemmed with a very narrow hem. Lien 
cloths and napkins and damask luich 
napkins may be hemstitched wit! 4 
broader hem. You may have ei! er 
one letter or a monogram embroidere:! 01 
your linen. Either is correct. ‘The -1ze 
is about one inch for napkins. 

An article on serving a dinner © 3s 
published in the March Bazar; if tivre 
are any questions to which you do Wt 
find the answers in that article, | \1!! 
gladly write to you and give you any !" 
formation you may desire. 

A “Wueet.”—I have two suggest)"s 
to make for your “wheel”; first, in s“ 
lecting partners for a progressive © |!" 
versational game stand yourself in ‘lie 
centre of the room with as many str:)s 
of different colored ribbons as there «re 
guests. Let them swing around the \\' 
cle, weaving and interweaving the |‘! 
bons, and at the end unwind them to «'* 
cover who has the other end of the ||! 
bon. For this it is necessary to sew ©” 
strands of ribbon together, in each «\*¢ 
holding in your hand the spot in w! «!' 
they are sewed. 

The second suggestion is to hav & 
cobweb made of baby-ribbons in stra ls. 
making them in the shape of a wil: 
Give each one an end to start with 1 


“unwind the cobweb. 



























Jwing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their 
as systematic and concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and ; 
etter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time 


‘ their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed stam envelopes will receive prompt replies by mai 
ih ver. From the letters received it is frequently inipossible to grasp the positions of pte yh relation ~ 
one 2nother and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisf: color scheme with- 


out a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


wort far more than many pages of description. 


Miss 8S. M. W.—Would you not like a 
self-toned gray paper in your parlor? 
Since you have windows on the north and 
south, the light should be sufficient to 
make @ cool color scheme admissible. 
With a green rug the gray walls should 
be very effective. You can then have 
inner curtains of green raw silk with 


ivory net next the glass. You will find 
some lovely gray papers now, for this is 
the -eason for grays. 


In the living-room opening off the par- 
lor, which you say is dark, I would have 
eit»: an old-yellow paper or a woody buff. 


The curtains there may then be green 
like those in the parlor, or similar to 
then. Instead of being plain green they 
may be green and old-gold, silk or linen. 

In the dining-room opening off this 
room have either a landscape or a foli- 
age paper in tones of yellow, gray, and 
a touch, of blue. The inner curtains may 
then be old-blue linen with the ivory net 


next the glass. The rug also may be 
old-biue. If the blue is too cold-looking 


for the dining-room, which is the one dan- 
ger, you can have curtains of one of the 
yellow non-fadable cotton materials, and 


a dark gray or green rug. Instead of the 
blue ones, plain green portiéres will be 
appropriate at both the large doors. You 
will find the new mercerized cotton reps 
extremely pretty for this purpose. They 
hang softly, hold their color very well, do 
not require lining, and are not expensive. 

Bric-A-BRAC.—Judging from -your de- 
scription, I fear that you have too mucn 
bric-d-brae.. Since it is all so dear to 
you can’t you pack some of it away and 
bring out a few harmonious pieces at a 
time, adopting the method followed by 
the Japanese? Brass, copper, and pottery 
usually harmonize with one another, but 
they never seem to belong with anything 
that is at all Frenchy. Your vases seem 


to me very French. Your clock also is 
French. Consequently, these three things 
should harmonize and should be kept to- 
gether. The brass jar and copper pitcher 
should, on the other hand, be placed to- 


gether on the top of the bookcase, while 
the pewter tankards will find a much 
more congenial atmosphere in the dining- 
room. Pack away all the pieces that are 
not distinetly good. 

Furnrrure.—I like the idea of the 


bronze paper in the living-room. ‘There is 
a beautiful shaded bronze and green paper 
with a little textile pattern stamped in it 
whic should be very effective. I would 
have inner curtains with this paper of a 
gold-color raw silk to give a bit of light 


and brightness to the room. Stain your 
oak floor dark brown. Stain also the 
rattan chairs that you have in natural- 
color dark brown. Since you have a ma- 
hogany library table and one mahogany 
chair at least, | would suggest that the 
rest of your chairs be either brown wicker 
or upholstered, so that there will be no 
necessity for departing from the mahog- 
any. In the course of time you can get 
individual mahogany pieces, but 1 would 
certainly not use any other wood. 

An appropriate material for uphol- 
stery will be dull green linen velours. 
In the hall appropriate paper would be 
brow: and dull red, mottled. The design 
shoul:! not be conspicuous, but give simply 


the eilect of dull rich color. The rugs 
shoul! carry out the same coloring. 
Since you already have a mahogany-col- 


ored rug for the dining-room, I would 
Suggest either gray or grayish-tan walls. 
One of the silk-fibre papers will be appro- 
priate. When you get a new rug you can 
chan the coloring of that room to gray 
and biue, if you prefer, since the exposure 
1s toward the south. The furniture here 
may be either mahogany or fumed oak. 
Pi,7zza.—It is, indeed, time to begin 
planting for the piazza. If your perennial 
vines are not yet high enough to cover the 
south side of the piazza, plant some an- 
nuals. The wild cucumber vine is very 
satisiactory. Be sure to have plenty of 
morning-glories. 





roughest plan is 


Some of the furniture made from birch 
or hickory is very effective and not at 
all expensive. You should have a table, 
several rockers and armchairs, and pos- 
sibly a small settee. You can make this 
furniture more attractive with gayly 
colored cushions. Be sure ta make the 
cretonne for the cushions harmonize with 
the flowers in the piazza boxes. You can 
make very practicable curtains of Chinese 
matting if you cannot get the curtains 
made for the purpose. 

M. D. K.—You can wash your wicker 
furniture without injuring it; that is if 
it has a natural finish. Scrub it with 
warm borax-soap suds and dry it quickly 
in the sun. Be sure and wet every part 
so that, if it is darkened in tone at all, 
by the process, all will be the same. You 
can use a cloth slightly dampened on 
enamelled wicker, but very slightly. <A 
dry cleaning with a cheese-cloth swab and 
prepared chalk is wiser. For stained fur- 
niture dampen the cloth very slightly with 
furniture oil. 

KritcHEeNn.—Linoleum is the best possi- 
ble covering for your kitchen floor. The 
best quality wears almost indefinitely, and 
it is very easy to keep clean. An oiled 
floor, as you say, is a constant source of 
trouble, especially if the wood is not very 
hard, and a varnished floor is utterly im- 
practicable for hard wear. You will find 
it an economy, I am sure, to buy the lino- 
leum. 

UpuHotstery.—There are not many 
practical upholstery materials. Linen 
velours, corduroy, and tapestry are un- 
doubtedly the best for hard wear among 
the materials of moderate price. Of 
course, the tapestries vary in price, some 
being made of cotton, some of wool, and 
some of silk, but the cheapest ones, the 
cotton ones, are very good. You will find 
beautiful colors and designs among them 
and the salesman will have to tell you 
which are cotton and which are wool, 
they are so similar. The jump in 
price between the two, however, is con- 
siderable, from two dollars up to four; 
probably. 

BEDSPREAD.—Since you have embroid- 
ered linen pillow-cases, surely nothing 
could be more appropriate for your bed 
than a linen spread embroidered with a 
design similar to that on the pillow- 
cases. I would use no shams and no bol- 
sters—simply the pillows in the embroid- 
ered cases. Unless the bath-room for the 
guest is a private bath-room, she should 
have a washstand in her room to hold 
her own toilet articles and towels, al- 
though she may prefer to use the bath- 
room. Guest towels in a bath-room should 
have a rack by themselves. No color is 
prettier for the woodwork in bath-rooms 
than white. 

Lamps.—Student lamps are, indeed, 
coming in again, but with improved burn- 
ers. You can get the old student burner 
enlarged to a double-wick burner or a 
large round-wick burner adjusted by 
means of a screw. All are good. Beware 
of getting a lamp with an unsteady base. 
The construction must be heavy to with- 
stand the top-heavy effect, especially if 
it is a double student lamp. Some of the 
prettiest shades are of amber glass and 
the light is very agreeable. 

Rag Rvues.—The newest hand - made 
rugs appropriate for bedrooms are the 
braided rugs. They are either round or 
oval, and are made entirely by hand 
without a loom, so that they can really 
be made by any one. The rags are torn 
in strips, and sewn together as for the 
woven rugs, but they are then braided 
in braids of three or four strands, and 
the braids are sewn. In the old days 
our grandmothers used all the cast-away 
woollen clothes for this purpose, and the 
eolors were, of course, mixed. Now we 
can improve upon that method by buy- 
ing new materials and dyeing them in 
artistic colors appropriate for the rooms 
in which the rugs are to be used. 
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37 Liquid Veneer Bidg., 


Oh, You Cheerful Heme! 
When Dusted Daily With 


YAN WEA 


See this illustration. From the front hallto For Beautifying 
the kitchen door, and in every room upstairs Chairs, Tables, 
there’s a big daily use for LIQUID VENEER. Leather = Pianos, 
The list to the right suggests the thousand-and- 
one things that can be made to look like new Chandeliers. Picture 
when LIQUID VENEER is applied with an or- Enamel, 
dinary cheese-cloth duster in the daily dusting. 9#/t and 


It is simply wonderful how LIQUID VENEER in- Finishes, Ware, 
stantly removes all marks and discolorations, atthe same Sewing Machines, 
time bringing out the original beauty of everything to Automobiles, 
which it is applied. There is no surface too fine or too &te., Ete. 
costly and no article too cheap to be beautified through 


Trial Bottle Free 


LIQUID VENEER is used in millions of homes all 
over the world for its labor-saving, money-saving, and 
great beautifying qualities. To prove that it will be just 
as effective in your home, we will send you a sample 
bottle, free, if you will simply sign and mail us the 
attached coupon. Once you have tried LIQUID 
VENEER you will be glad you did send for the 
sample, for LIQUID VENEER will make your 
housework easier and your home more cheerful, 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Seats, Hardwood 
Metal Work, Floors, 


Lacquered Plated 









“ CHEER 
UP” 






COUPON 





BUFFALO 

SPECIALTY 

COMPANY 

37 Liquid Veneer Bidg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, and 









without further obligation 
on my part, sample bottle of 
LIQUID VENEER 








Does your silver look dull and old? USE 
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lo mot 

a bicycle or 

a an anyone Gt any price 

until you write for our large Art Catalog 

ig and learn our wonder /u/ proposition om Gest 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


ER AGENTS Sotier te 


wy bap even J and selling our bicycies. 
We 
























Tr c Cs 
lamps, and al! sundries at Aal/ usual pricts, 
Do Mot Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dest. F-24141, Cn 


“HOW TO DO THINGS” 


A book, just published, containing over 175 Household Hints 
needed daily. Pertains to kitchen, bath, bedroom, laundry, 
nursery, sick-room; to cleaning, mending, etc To introduce 
it, send address, ten cents in silver and mention this Magazine, 
for copy 


id. 
ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., Box 427, Clucinnati, Ohie 


A Rational Banking System. "4.{{:i5; 





The author describes the defects of the present sys 
tem of isolated local banks existing in the United 
States. He proposes as a remedy for the wastefulness 


of operation the introduction of branch banking. The 
relations of the U.S. Treasury with the banks, regu 
lation, control, cash reserves, and business morality are 
all discussed. Crown 8vo,. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 











syrup in the world. 


lomtN 


ARO is the great table syrup ) 
—as well as the syrup for 


candy making and cooking. 


It is eaten by more people than any other one 
It is good on 
waffles, as a spread for bread and with hot biscuit in 
place of honey. Karo is absolutely wholesome—young 
and old can eat it freely even oh 

: denied other sweets. 


Karo 


Karo Cook Book—Fifty pages, including thirty per- 

fect recipes for home candy making—Free. Send 

your name on a post card, today, to 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK 

Dept.Q P.O. Box 161 
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KATE.* Makes one happy “to see har genes ies 
around, One of 1000 subjects in American Art 


Copley Prints 


**T cannot tell you how delighted I am 
with the quality of your celebrated pict- 
ures, and how much I appreciate your 
courtesy in sending me a selection to 
choose from,” This from one of our 
thousands of patrons. May we serve 
you,—either direct or through the art 
stores? 50cents to $20.00, They make 


BEST OF GIFTS 


Illustrated Catalogue, 320 cuts (practical- 
ly a hand-book of American art), sent 
for 25 cents (stamps). ‘This cost de- 
ducted from a purchase of the Prints, 


Family Portraits, from daguerreo 

old photogrs aphs, tintypes, etc., paren my 

in the artistic quality of Copley a 
* Copyright, 1911, by Harry Stacey Benton ; 1911, 


CURTIS & CAMERON &, "sre, ataing BiSTON 




























Talcum Powder | 


5. 




















RTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 
. insures ease and 
{ comfort to the 
mother and 
safeguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 
mother to dress 
» as usual and to 
preserve a nor- 
mal figure. 

stamp for illus- 
trated booklet 
No. 10 and 
photographs to 


BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 
















Remove That Bunion 


5 You can do it yourself without 
pain, irritation or inconvenience. 
My bunion_ plaster removes. the 
pain diately an ly, 
and, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It has 
done so,in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
have bought a dozen worthless 
( bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
bunion remedy that will do you 
ef any good. To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunica, I 
am willing to send you a plaster 





a absolutely free. All you have to 
do is to send your name and address and I will 
send you the bunion plaster. Write today and it 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. let free. Write to-day. 














D. J. MAHLER, 494-D Mahler Park, Providence, K. I. 
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CROCHET LACES 


BY E. W. BELL 





HESE little 

edges can be 

used in various 
ways. They are 
shown made of fine 
cotton, but look 
equally well of heavy 
eotton, for articles 
for which heavier 
lace is more appro- 
priate. The inser- 
tion is particularly 
effective made ot 
heavier cotton; No. 
60, with a No. 8 
hook, is good. 

For the medallion 
use crocheting hook 
No. 14, and cotton 
No. 100. Work 16 
chain stitches. Turn 
and work | treble in 
the fourth chain; 12 
treble, * 3 chain. 
Turn and work, 1 
double treble in 
second treble; 1 
chain and 1 double treble in every 
second treble until you have 6 stitches; 
2 chain. Turn and work 9 treble in 
lower row; 3 chain. Turn and work 1 
double treble in second treble; 1 chain 
and 1 double treble in every second 


} treble until you have 4 stitches; 2 chain. 


Turn and work 5 treble in lower row; 9 
chain. Turn the work. One treble in top of 
treble at opposite end of last row; 4 chain, 
1 treble in top of end stitch of third row; 
4 chain, 1 double treble. in top of end 
stitch of first row; 2 chain. Turn and 
work 13 treble. Repeat from * for 5 
other portions of circle. The row toward 
the centre, the sixth and last time should 
be: 6 chain, 3 single stitches in first 3 
treble of first row worked; treble in top 
of free corner of last row; 4 single stitch- 
es in 4 treble of first row; treble in top 
of end stitch of the third row of last por- 
tion finished, 4 single stitches in 4 treble 
of first row; double treble in top of first 
stitch of first row of last portion finished ; 
2 single stitches in double treble just fin- 
ished; 2 chain; 1 treble over each of the 
5 remaining double treble around centre; 
slip-stitch to top of first treble, draw 
tight, fasten, and cut the thread. Fasten 
thread to the end of thread you began 
with; 1 single stitch in chain; 6 chain, 2 
treble over 8 chain, with 4 chain between; 
* 4 chain and a treble over each double 
treble; 4 chain, 3 treble with 4 chain he- 
tween each over 8 chain. Repeat from * 
to end of row; 3 chain, single stitch in 
second of 6 chain, 2 single stitches; 6 
chain, treble over 4 chain. * 4 chain, 
treble over 4 chain. Repeat from * to end 
of row; 3 chain, single stitch in second of 
6 chain. Single stitch; 2 chain, 5 treble 
over 4 chain; 2 chain, 2 double over 4 
chain; 2 chain, * 6 treble over 4 chain; 
2 chain, 2 double over 4 chain, 2 chain. 
Repeat from * to end of row, Slip-stitch 
to first stitch; 2 chain, 5 treble in 5 
treble; * 6 chain, 6 treble in 6 treble. Re- 
peat from * to end of row; 5 chain, 3 
single stitches in 3 treble; 6 chain; treble 
in same stitch chain started from; * 
4 chain, 2 treble with 4 chain between in 
fourth chain; 4 chain, 2 treble with 4 
chain between in fourth treble. Repeat 
from * to end of row; 3 chain, single 
stitch in top of first stitch. If this design 
is used for a doily heavier cotton could be 
used; No. 80 cotton and No. 12 crocheting- 
hook. And these rows added: 1 single 
stitch, 2 chain, treble over loop of 4 chain; 
3 chain, 2 treble over the same loop. * 3 
chain, 2 treble over second space 
*# 





LACE EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS 


“chain the length desired. 


of 4 chain; 3 chain 
and 2 treble in the 
same loop of 4 
chain. Repeat from 
* to end of row; 2 
chain, single stitch 
in the top of first 
stitch. Single stitch, 
* double, 3 chain, 
treble, 3 chain, 
treble, 3 chain and 
double all in the 
same loop of 4 
ehain; 3 chain, 
double over next 
Joop of 4 chain; 
3 chain. Repeat 
from * to end of 
row. 

For the first edg- 
ing use crocheting- 
cotton No. 100 and 
hook No. 10. Make 
chain the length de- 
sired. Treble in fifth 
chain; * 1 chain, 
treble in second 
chain. Repeat from * toend of row. Turn. 
Single stitch; 2chain; 2treble; * 7 chain, 
miss 5,3 treble. Repeat from * to end of row. 
Turn. * 1 double; 4 chain, miss 3, 3 tre- 
ble; 4 chain, miss 3. Repeat from * to end 
of row. * 3 chain, 4 treble with 3 chain 
between each in second treble; 3 chain, 1 
double in double. Repeat from * to end of 
row. 

For the ‘second edging use crocheting- 
cotton No. 100 and hook No. 8. Crochet 
Treble in fifth 
chain; 1 chain, 4 treble each separated by 
1 chain; * 6 chain; 8 treble each sepa- 
rated by 1 chain. Repeat from * to end of 
row. Turn. 6 chain, * miss 8, 4 double; 
4 chain, 2 treble separated by 3 chain over 
chain of fourth space; 4 chain. Repeat 
from * to end of row. ‘Turn, double stitch- 
es to second stitch. * 10 chain, 17 double 
stitches. Repeat from * to end of row. 
Turn. Double stitches to second stitch 
from chain; * double in chain; 2 double in 
next chain, repeat to end of chain; miss 
2 double, 13 double. Repeat from * to 
end of row. Turn. Double stitches to 
next to last horizontal stitch; * 5 chain 
single stitch in third chain to form picot, 
2 chain, double in third double; repeat 
once, then repeat with double in second 
double, then in third double, then in 
fifth double; 2 double, 2 treble in third 
double 3 chain, single stitch in first of 
3 chain to form picot, 1 chain, 2 
treble in same stitch as other treble; 
miss 2, 2 double. Repeat from * to end of 
row. 

For the insertion use crocheting-cotton 
No. 80 and hook No. 10. Make chain the 
length required. Treble in fifth chain, * 
1 chain, treble in second chain. Repeat 
from * to end of row. Turn; 1 double over 
chain; * 4 chain, double treble over chain 
of third space; 6 chain, double treble over 
same chain as last double treble; 4 chain; 
double treble over chain of third space. 
Repeat from * to end of row. Turn; 3 
single stitches; 2 chain, 5 treble; * 3 
chain; 6 treble; miss 5, 6 treble. Repeat 
from * to end of row. Turn; 7 chain. * 


double treble in third treble; double 
treble in sixth treble; 5 chain, double 
over loop of 3 chain; 5 chain. Repeat 
from * to end of row. Turn; 3 chain, 


treble in second chain; * 1 chain treble 
in second chain. Repeat from * to end 
of row. 

These laces will combine charmingly 
with hand embroidery on summer wash 
frocks and on the pretty lingerie that 
girls are now making for themselves. 





A LITTLE BOY TO HIS MOTHER 


BY VIRGINIA WATSON 


Moruer mine, though I am small, 
I at last have grown so tall 
In thine eyes to look and see 
There the love that shines for me. 


Mother mine, though youth is slow, 
I some day shall taller grow; 
Then thou’lt upward look and see 
In mine eyes the love for thee. 





THE BAZAR 


MARY’S LITTLE HAT 


Mary had a little hat, 
But there! I’m really grieved. 
There’s no use finishing the rhyme, 
It would not be believed. 
—Harper’s Baza». 


But we can make a little guess, 
And come within a mile. 

When Mary had that little hat 
Big ones were not in style. 


—Springfield Uni: 


Or maybe this thought will explain 
About that “little hat’’; 
It only seemed small when compared 
With Mary’s little “rat.” 
—Birmingham Age-Her: 


Mary may have really had 
A little hat, but still— 
I’ll bet that there was nothing 
Very little in the bill. 
—Nashville Tennesse: 


If Mary had a little hat 
The chances are that she 
Had lots of peroxided locks 
She wanted men to see. 
—Pottsville Journ: 


“HARPER'S BazaR has no super'or 
among the periodicals for women; it has 
a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, 1 
it is a favorite in homes of fashion and 
culture. Its illustrations are beautiful 
and plentiful, its contents varied and «d- 
mirably chosen, and everything abou: it 
appeals to ladies of taste and refinement 
Indeed, Harper’s Bazar is both en- 
chanting and educational, and wise par- 
ents should provide it for their daught: rs. 
It has the sustained literary quality 
which improves while it interests, and 
questionable topics are excluded cure- 
fully from its columns. What is read in 
a home is an important factor in family 
life, either for good or ill, and the Bazax is 
dependably wholesome and uplifting in its 
influence.”°— Troy Daily Press, Troy, N.Y 

“I have intended writing you ever 
since the Bazar put on long dresses. But, 
to be absolutely honest, I disliked the new 
form so much I[ could not see any good in 
the first copy at all; in fact, I felt as if | 
had lost a dear old friend. Then I took 
myself to task, because I did like the 
BazaR so, and decided if the Harpers 
thought it best there certainly must be 
virtue in the change. 

“And now here comes my apology. 
It’s fine; the travel and notable people 
features are delightful, and I do not miss 
anything that I had at all; in fact, my 
husband says, ‘The travel numbers but 
add a charm it lacked.’ So even the male 
portion praise the book. The old size 
was easier to handle, but that is a small 
item in comparison to the worth of the 
Bazar. I feel like writing honestly, tcll- 
ing you how I did dislike it, and how its 
honest merit has won me over.’’—C. G. T. 
Richmond, Va. 

“We asked a fashionable dressmaker 
what magazines had the best fashions— 
that is, what ones had the fashions which 
were really the best styles and knew how 
to choose the fashions which could be re- 
lied upon to remain in style the longest. 
She replied, ‘The Dressmaker and H.r- 
PER’S Bazar.’ 

“But Harper’s Bazar is not given en- 
tirely to fashions. It has also high 
literary merit.’ — Western Recorder, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

“There is no other publication |ike 
Harper’s Bazar. There is no other j)ub- 
lication that approaches it in its field. 
Its pages contain something for every 
division of feminine activity. It is al- 
ways as beautiful as it is good, and ‘' is 
as good as a magazine for women could 
be.” —Illinois Farmer and Farmer's © ull. 

“HARPER'S Bazar has, to use a sing 
phrase, got all the other women’s m..a- 
zines lashed to the mast.’’—Kentucky / st. 

“HARPER'S Bazar is not only the most 
beautiful home monthly, but it reac ies 
the climax of practical worth to the ho:e- 
makers.”’—Boston Universalist Lead: 

*“HARPER’S Bazar is the first and | est 
of the woman’s journals.”—The St. Lows 
Censor. 

“Harper's Bazar is classic.”— //e 
Detroit Journal. 

‘“‘No member of the home circle ‘13s 
been slighted in the preparation of the 
Harper's Bazar _bill-of-fare for 
February feast. The illustrations «re 
unusually fine and the subjects tre''« 
in the large number of special articles ‘re 
timely.” — The Detroit News, Detroit, 
Mich. 

“Harper’s Bazar has steadily 1™- 
proved with age and holds its popul\'ty 
with the members of the household «ho 
appreciate the good, the pure, and tru 
literature. The subscription price of $1.25 
per annum is exceptionally low cons! 
rp fag tere bag 9 ublication.”— Kral 
Life, Rochester, N. 











THE TRAIL 


(Continued from page 163) 
any sleeping-powder that ever was con- 
eocted. ... When I awoke, the sun, a 
oreat, glowing bubble, had floated so low 
that it appeared to be caught in the 
pranches of a tall elm. 

Knee-deep in spring, I made my way 
‘eross lots to town. Almost it appeared 
as if spring lay behind me; for here were 
huge factories, belching black smoke from 
tall chimneys into the stainless sky, and 
long rows of workmen’s cottages, of a 
sad, drab sameness, unrelieved by any 
touch of budding green. ‘The sooty streets 
opened into others, wider, and faced with 
houses that reminded one of a company of 
faced belles. The paint was flaking from 
the walls, windows and sagging doors 
rattled with every breath of wind; but 
under the disfiguring masque of age there 
stil] were traces of youthful beauty. 

e locality seemed familiar to me. 1 
was haunted, teased by the thought that 
somewhere, sometime this street, this 
revy street, had been as often travelled 
by ine as had the path that led to mother’s 
house. I stopped, quite as a matter of 
eourse, before a low wall that defined the 
boundary of spacious residence grounds. 

the slender figure of a girl in white 
flitted moth-like among the flowers. L| 
waiched her, myself unseen, Was it the 
intcnsity of longing for a word, a glance 
from the object of my regard that drew 
her to me? 

She came slowly down the slope, over 
the short spring grass. Closer, closer—a 
whispered word would have reached her 
ears. IL stepped beyond the screening, 
ivy-grown pillar on which hung by one 
hinze the broken gate. 

“ Marion!” I called. 

She eonfronted me, and the startled 
wonder in her eyes deepened with the sec- 
ond glanee, 

“I beg your pardon!” I raised my hat 
and stood uneovered before her. “ You 
are Elna Crandall?” 

“ Yes,” 

“My name is Gordon—Rowen Gordon. 
I—knew—your sister, in the days when 
she and I and the world were young—” 

I stopped, words failing. Klna was 
looking at me with Marion’s eyes. 

She gave me her hand with frank cor- 
diality. 

“You were the boy with the violin— 
her first sweetheart!” she cried. “ His 
name was Rowen—such a pretty name! 
Come! I will show you my garden. The 
daffodils—” 

“All are a-growing and a-blowing,” 1 
finished for her, as L walked beside her 
over the short spring grass, 

Kpitome of spring was Elna herself. 
The pink and white of apple blossoms was 
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OF SPRING 


in her fair young face; and her eyes were 
like the first sweet, shy violets. 

“I could swear that time has rolled 
backward and that Marion and | are 
walking, as we often did, in the old gar- 
den,” I said. “Tell me, does the squirrel 
still live in the oak?” 

She smiled and nodded, 

“And the pigeons—do they vat from 
your hand, ‘as they did from Marion’s?” 

“Come some morning, early, and | will 
show you.” 

“T will come,” J promised. 

Where the garden sloped to the west 
there was a great bed of daffodils, like a 
glowing, golden heart. 1 was lost in the 
wonder of it. 

“ But what is this?” I cried, as my foot 
struck against a painted sign, half-hidden 
in the untrimmed border of box. “* This 
property for sale’? Why?” 

“We are poor,” she answered, simply. 

My glance followed hers, observing all 
that previously had escaped my notice— 
the many signs of neglect apparent in the 
weather-beaten house and the unpruned 
growths of the once trim garden. 

In the parterres weeds and flowers flour- 
ished alike. The gravel walk, cireling from 
the sagging gate to the sunken steps of 
the portico, was grass-grown, Costly 
statues had graced the grounds, gleaming 
in the shrubberies and flashing under the 
silver rain of the fountain. But of these 
only two remained—the nymph, bending 
above a stagnant pool that gave back no 
reflection, and a headless statue, over- 
thrown from its pedestal. 

“ ElIna—” IT hesitated. Would she under- 
stand? “Elna, I am poor—very poor. | 
have nothing worth while to offer you in 
exchange, but— May | have a daffodil— 
just one?” 

“Yes!” she cried, “ Yes!” 

She gave me a backward glance as she 
ran off. Her hair was wind-blown into a 
mist of gold about her vivid face. She 
was the incarnation of spring, of youth, 
of everything lovely. . . . In the west the 
sunset flags were flying. Down there where 
river and harbor meet, the moon trail, in 
an hour or so, would show the way she 
had gone—across seas. . . . Elna was like 
her—how like! 

When she returned, her hands brim- 
ming daffodils, | said to her: 

“Too bad, too bad that you are so 
young, little Elna! How old the last 
birthday? Twelve? Ah, well, time will 
remedy that. Good-by—and thank you 
for the daffodils. I have nothing worth 
while to offer in exchange tor them; but 
when I come again—to see the pigeons 
feed out of your hand—you shall make a 
wish, and the wish—I swear it!—will 
come true.” = 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


\ LATE addition to the set of Thomas 
Hardy’s complete works, just printed by 
Harper & Brothers, is The Hand of Ethel- 
beria. Lovers of Hardy feel that this is 
one of the greatest of his novels, and cer- 
tainly they have strong ground for this 
belief. Still another volume of the set, 
issued in February, is Tio on a Tower. 

In The Story of Great Inventions, by 
Elmer Ellsworth Burns (Harper & Broth- 
ers), the author writes a book which 
many readers will find more thrilling 
than fietion. The narrative runs very 
smoothly and with absorbing interest; 
Mr. Burns has wisely avoided technical 
handling, that his work may appeal to 
the laymen, There is no doubt that it 
will do this. 

Mr. Edward Sanford Martin is widely 
known as one of our most delightful es- 
Sayists. In The Luxury of Children 
(Harper & Brothers) he has collected 
between covers some of his most charm- 
ing work of the past year. He discusses 
“Other People’s Children,” “ Parents,” 
“Infaney,” “Girls and Their Education,” 
“Women,” “Real Life,” and various 
other absorbing topics—all in inimitable 
fasion. His book is admirably printed, 
and the illustrations by Saran Stitwell 
are especially attractive. 

\ book which will meet a long-felt want 
is entitled How to Know Architecture 
(Harper & Brothers), and is written by 
Frank E. Wallis, A.A.1.A. The pub- 
lishers claim that after one has read this 
book one ean look at any building in any 
town and recognize its architectural 


type. Certainly the claim is justified by 
the wide range of Mr. Wallis’s material 
and by his exhaustive and interesting 
presentation of an absorbing subject. 

In The Piper, by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body (Houghton Mifflin Company), Mrs. 
Peabody gives to the public a four-act play 
already much discussed in connection with 
the author’s recent achievement in win- 
ning the prize offered by the Shakespeare 
Memorial Committee at Stratford. There 
is no question that The Piper, between 
covers as well as on the stage, here and 
abroad, will add to Miss Peabody’s laurels 
as poet and playwright. 

In Leaves from a Madeira Garden John 
Lane publishes a very delightful book by 
Mr. Charles Thomas Stanford. The au- 
thor writes of an island known intimately 
to very few. He has discovered in a 
winter sojourn there the beauty of its 
mountain scenery, the brilliance and 
charm of its gardens, and something of 
its social life. Of these he writes most 
entertainingly. 

Selma Lagerlof, the distinguished Swed- 
ish novelist who last year received the 
Nobel literary prize of $40,000, is not as 
well known in this country as she should 
be. Readers of good literature, there- 
fore, should welcome her book, The Girl 
from the Marsh Croft (Little, Brown, 
& Co.), in which the Swedish author 
gives an interesting record of the in- 
spiration and growth of her greatest novel 
—the story of Gosta Berling. The trans- 
lation, which seems admirable, is made 
with the author’s sanction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 








Kingsford’s Cornstarch 


the old familiar package—standard of cornstarch 
purity for 67 years, You can remember how it looked 
on the pantry shelf—you know the good things that 
were made with it. Imagine what mother or grand- 
mother would have said if the grocer offered her any 
other cornstarch in place of Kingsford. 

Kingsford’s Cornstarch is today the stand- 
ard for quality—though there are hundreds of 


inferior cornstarches sold at the same price. 
Ordinary cornstarch can be made in a few days—it takes 
as many weeks to produce Kingsford’s—an exclusive process 
insuring absolute purity and perfect results with your corn- 
starch recipes. 
Get the Kingsford Cook Book ‘‘Q’’— 
168 of the best recipes you ever tried. It is 
free. Send your name on a post card. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Successors 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated Chewing Hum 


Just ask your doctor what Ae thinks of Chiclets. 
Doctors, dentists and trained nurses use and recom- 
mend Chiclets for their patients’ use and use them 
themselves in the sick-room, the office or home, That 
exquisite peppermint, the rue mint, makes Chiclets the 
refinement of chewing gum for people of refinement. 
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For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY, uerscrouran rowne, new vere 
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FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


Reduce the Cost of Living 


It’s an actual fact that my Fireless Cooker saves 75% of 
your fuel bills, 75% of your time and worry, it cooks your 
ood 75% better and you will never keep house again with- 
out one, once you have tried it. 1 am the Original Fireless 
Cooker Man. I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers last year. 
Nearly every cooker sold brings me from one to four cus- 
tomers—friends of the first customers. 


Special Price Proposition On 10,000 Cookers 


Just now I am going to make a special price proposition on 10,000 lot of my cookers to further intro- 
duce them into new localities. You'll be surprised and delighted at the low, direct figure I will quote 
you on just the cooker you want right from the factory. | ‘ 

Don't you want to write a postal today for this proposition ? 
Remember my Cookers are the latest improved, most up-to- 
date cookers on the market. Mine is the old, original, genuine 
Rapid Fireless Cooker. 

Sold on 30 days’ free home test. Order one of my Cookers, 
use it in your home for a full month, then decide whether you 
want to keep it or not. 

My motto is Low Prices and Quick Sales. 

My Rapid Cooker is the cleanest, most sanitary Cooker 
made. No pads, or cloth lining. All metal, easily kept clean, 
and with proper care will last a lifetime. Beautifully finished 
cases with dust proof tops. 

Send for catalogue and full description, together with special 
price. Also, I will send you recipe book of 125 different dishes 
to be cooked in my rapid cooker. 

Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams 
and Stews any and all kinds of food most deliciously. Answer 
this advertisement and get full particulars. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 246, Detroit, Mich. 


iu TAMMER 


Send for ef 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure 
Established 15 R oi 


G. A. LE 







I am the Original 
Fireless Cooker Man. 











COMFORT BUNNY 


Useful Easter Gift 
Feels lifelike when concealed 
rubber beg is full of hot water. 
Approved by “ Good Housekeep 
ing.” Picture free. Postpaid, $1.50, 
PATTY H. COMFORT - «= Andever, Masa. ' 


CRESCA FOREIGN DELICACIES 


P world-wide 
15 Adelaide St, Detroit. Mich. 

















Interesting foods, things that are dif- = 


e appetizing, characteristic 

dainties from far lands, the ch 

bits of many nations, all gathered 

and packed A the Cresca way. In 

our color booklet, “Cresca Foreign 
auncheons,” many of these delicacies 

are described and pictured, with menus and recipes —sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, - 335 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 











‘THE HOUSEWIFE 
TO YOU! 


We will send the complete stencil outfit with fifteen 
designs and the very latest colors described below and THE 
HOUSEWIFE on trial for the balance of rgr1, all for only 
50 cents. 5 > 



















she can still make ail kinds of handsome and useful articles with this exceptionall 
and elegant assortment of designs with which to beautify her home or for resentation 
purposes. Stenciling is a fascinating fad which continues to be popular, and justly so 
because of the simplicity of o tion and the almost instantaneous and gratifying an 
well 






satisfactory results obtained by the beginner. Absolutel e ience is necessary, 
With THE HOUSEWIFE outfit here shown it is possible for the beginner as ; 
the advanced stencil worker to do stenciling which will be a pleasure to 


Tae STENCILS 





designs ever offered in one outfit. Fifteen all d 
in our illustration, which can be used for an end variety of purposes, such 

tops, curtains, scarfs, running borders, etc., etc. Just the thing to decorate the 
or bungalow. These designs are all carefully cut and only the best grade of oiled sterici! 


board is used. 
Tae CoOLoRns 


The colors which accompany this outfit are the very latest idea for the purpose, 
the result of much experience and experimenting. ese colors are fast, and are used 
without oil and will not spread when applied to the goods. Unlike oil colors, they will 
not cake and chip off, but act as a dye and sink into the goods. carefully done, 
articles stenciled with these colors can be washed without spoiling the work. 


ifferent cut stencil designs, as wr 












The Brushes. —tThe two brushes which accompany this outfit 
are No. 1 size. In addition we include 5 thumb tacks, and full and explicit instruc- 
tions for use and mixing the colors are printed on the inside of the cover. 


THE HovusHEwWwiFE 


_ The contents of each number of THE HOUSEWIFE are exactly described by the name it bears. 
It is a bright, entertaining monthly magazine containing many good, wholesome serial and short stories 
and helpful articles of unquestioned merit presen in an interestingly instructive manner. It is 
handsomely printed, with a cover in two or three colors, on good paper, and profusely illustrated with 
the best work of artists of national reputation. Each number has enough good matter to keep up 
the interest from one issue to another. A magazine the arrival of which the woman looks forward 
to each month with that interest and joy which comes with the knowledge that a dear friend will 
pay her a pleasant visit. Among the many helpful de ments are: New Fashions, Needlework, 
Mother's Realm, Social Circle, Editorial Outlook, Household Helps, Cooking Class, Lessons in Econ- 
omy and Talks on Health. 










Our Special Introductory Offer 
The above described Complete Stenciling Outfit and THE HOUSEWIFE all the 
rest of the year (commencing with the current issue and expiring December, 1911) 
for only 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or money will be promptly refunded. 











Please remit by P. O. Money Order or Registered Letter or Stamps, and address all orders to 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 Duane Street, New York 


Any woman who, from lack of time or skill, cannot paint or embroider will find that 


as 


This is, without doubt, the largest. and-most desirable assortment of artistic stencil® 














80% During 5 Years 


About eighty per cent. of our advertisers have re- 
newed their contracts for advertising in the Surface 
Cars of New York City during the past five years. 

If you will turn that thought over in your mind you 
will come to see that these advertisers must be certain 
of definite results; must be pleased with the service 
rendered ; and must appreciate the company of the 
other reliable advertisers who have been associated 
with them. 

if this means anything.to you at all,asan advertiser, 
it will result in your asking us how your particular 
business can fit into this medium of result-getting 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone 4680 Madison 





advertising. ; 








enclose a self-add it 
sender, though not for publication. 


We have been interested in the accounts 
of the Child’s Welfare Exhibit in New 
York some months ago, and our club 
would like to have a list of books or 
magazine articles which would give us 
some information on the general subject of 
the care of deficient children.—L. E. 8. 

The first authority on the subject is 
Homer Folks, and as a basis for your 
work I recommend a careful study of his 
work, entitled Care of Destitute, Neg- 
lected, and Delinquent Children. Other 
books of importance are: Sir KE. ¥. Du 
Cane’s Punishment and Prevention of 
Crime ; H. M. Boies’s Science of Penology ; 
C. R. Henderson’s Modern Methods of 
Charity; Joseph Lee’s Constructive and 
Preventive Philanthropy; Charles Zeub- 
lin’s American Municipal Progress. 1 
should also advise you to write to the 
secretary of the National Playground 
Association, and ask for any pamphlets 
or data that they are able to furnish in 
regard to that work. Some excellent 
magazine articles will be found in the 
following periodicals: Outlook, July 9, 
1910; Hampton’s, July-August, 1910; 
Survey, February 5, 1910; Review of Re- 
views, July, 1910; Survey, November 12, 
1910; Child Problems, 235-244; Annals of 
the American Academy of Science, July, 
1910. Should you care for a more ex- 
tended list I would be glad to send it. to 
you at any time. 

Could you give me a list of books 
-on the general subject of rhetoric? Also 
I should like to know the title of a book 
composed of famous speeches, which is 
valuable to any one making a study of 
oratory.—E. A. M. 

The following books on the general 
subject of rhetoric may prove helpful 
to you, and I am very glad to give them: 
Talks on Writing English, by A. Bates; 
Practical Elements of Rhetoric, by J. ¥. 
Genung; Principles of Success in Litera- 
ture, by G. H. Lewes; Style, by W. A. 
Rawleiys; Study of Prose Fiction, by 
Bliss werry; Philosophy of Style, by 
Herbert Spencer. The title of the col- 
lection of speeches to which you refer 
is The World’s Best Orators, by Judge 
Brewer. 

Our club means to make a serious study 
of the novel, and at the same time select 
three or four important novels to read 
for the pure pleasure of it. Will you 
make some suggestions?—A. W. C. 

The plan of work your club means to 
take up interests me very much, but it 
does that rather unusual thing of com- 
bining instruction and pleasure, two 
things that are not supposed to go hand 
in hand. The following outline which 1 
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give you is applicable to any author and 
his writings which you will stuiy. 
However, as you come to study differnt 
authors, it may be that you will care to 
have lists of books of reference and ma:a- 
zine articles which would aid you in 
preparation of papers, and these 1 world 
be very glad to send you at any time you 
ask for them: 
OUTLINE 

Biographical Sketch of Author. 

(a) Can you trace in his works 

fluence of features in his life. 

(b) Can you ,trace in his works in ju- 

ence of the history of the peri 

(ec) List of works. 

What are the essential elements of 
a good novel? 

Reports from several members on 
plot, descriptive writing, narra- 
tive writing, character drawing. 

Are the characters drawn wit! a 
view to contrast, as in Geo: 
Eliot’s novels? 

What are the dramatic situations 
in the novel under considerati: 

I suggest the following novels: he 
Testing of Diana Mallory, by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward; Anna Karenina, The Crime 
of Sylvester Bonard, by Anatole France; 
Wilhelm Meister, by Goethe. 

A book which I advise your club to 
possess is that prepared by Charles Horne, 
entitled The Technique of the Novel. 
This book is very valuable to one making 
a study of novels and their construction; 
it will give you many interesting points 
to discuss at your meetings, contains a 
wonderful bibliography on the art of 
writing and its various forms, and alto- 
gether would be very helpful to you as 
a club in preparing your papers. I do 
not know what your library facilities are, 
but if you happen to have a Poole’s Index 
of Periodical Literature, you will be able 
to learn from it what magazine articles 
have been written on the authors. 

My subject for a paper to be read be- 
fore our club is Pennsylvania. Will you 
make a suggestion or two? I have ac- 
cess to a good library.—H. A. 8. 

You certainly have a most interesting 
subject, and since you have access to a 
library you will find abundant material on 
your subject there. Let me refer you to 
two books by 8. G. Fisher, The Making of 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania, Colony «nd 
Commonwealth; The Place and the Pvo- 
ple, by Agnes Repplier; The Colonies, by 
R. G. Thwaites. Unless these topics are 
assigned to some one else I should sug- 
gest to you to take Pennsylvania’s. part in 
the Declaration of Independence and tlie 
Constitution. 
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HAT promises to prove a most ef- 

fectual blow for the right was 

struck when the Label Shop opened 
in New York recently, with a salesroom 
for its special wares maintained by the 
Guild of Settlement Industries. The Label 
Shop, at 4 West 28th Street, is the out- 
growth of the Consumers’ League move- 
ment. Only garments made under clean 
and healthful conditions are sold there— 
garments whose makers are members of 
the unions and who are paid fair liv- 
ing wages. Every garment bears the 
union label, which fact gives the shop its 
name. Back of the Label Shop venture 
are women of social prominence, who 
mean to make it a success. 
Displayed with the labelled garments is 
the work of the women of the tenements, 
who are being guided and helped by the 
settlement workers. To quote from a 
little circular which explains the plan: 
“The tenements of New York City are 
full of women who have brought with 
them to this country both the skill and 
the habits of industry that produce those 
marvels of beautiful handiwork which de- 














light us in the Old World. In their effort 


THE GUILD OF SETTLEMENT INDUSTRIES 


to adjust themselves to the bewilderi¢ 
new conditions here, most of these skil! 
workers are swept into the factories «i 
sweatshops, or else they continue to wo'k 
at their own handicrafts in their tenem:''t 
homes, selling their products to expl:'t 
ing purchasers for the merest pittance 

“Tt is natural that the settlements, | 
cated in the midst of foreign populativ’-. 
should make some attempts to help tlie 
workers and give them a fairer chance. !\\'t 
all the settlements which have conduc! 
small industries in the effort to conse'v¢ 
and develop the skill of our foreign-bi'™ 
women have had to face a serious prob! 
in marketing their products.” 

This is why the Guild has united wi‘! 
the Label Shop and is there exhibiting ‘'° 
product of its women workers. These 
elude filet and Irish crochet lace, potte':. 
embroideries, and hand-woven rugs, })'' 
tiares, and cushion covers. ‘The exhi!'' 


is most interesting and will make a stro'i¢ 
appeal to women who appreciate nove'ly 
and are ready to help a most deserv!'s 
effort to teach these women of the ten 
ments how to make a decent living unr 
fair conditions. spare 
























The Unknown 
Lady 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


SUPPOSE you had something of a very great 

and unusual value, something you believed 
in with all your heart—and you wanted to 
tell other people about it—what would you 
say? That is somewhat the situation one 
finds one’s self in in trying to talk about 
“The Unknown Lady.” It doesn’t make any 








difference what kind of a plot it has, nor whether the scene is 
Paris or a country town—the story itself is there, palpitating— 
warm with life, vigorous with feeling, appealing with gracious man- 


ner and enticing charm of style. 


The Spring Novels Make Their Bow! 


MANY STYLES: 


Some are love stories——some are fun _ stories 
and some are other stories 
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EPING UP 
wiTH LIZZIE 


IRVING BACHELLER 








Keeping Up 
With Lizzie 


By IRVING BACHELLER 








“é 


HE trouble,’’ says the Honorable Socrates 
Potter, who tells the story, “began when 
Samuel Henshaw, grocer, started to make a queen 
of his daughter Lizzie.’ The pace set by her 
corrupted the simplicity of the little Connecticut 
town, and the new houses, “with towers on 


them,” the automobiles, university tuition, and foreign tours jeopard- 
ized the financial stability of the community. The story is a shrewd 
commentary on American life, and its humor and humanity make 


it the best of Mr. Bacheller’s shorter books. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Skipper and 
the Skipped 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Fortunata 


By MARJORIE PATTERSON 


ORTUNATA—what a name for 


Illustrated. z2mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Lever 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


this HILADELPHIA likes “The Lever”: 







FULL of humor, with the tang of the brine 

along Cap’n Sproul’s native Maine coast. 
Cap’n Sproul, the author’s famous character, 
has new humorous adventures that turn the 
town topsy-turvy. “A lot of meditation and a 
little prayer will do wonders in this world, 
especially when you’re mad enough,” is Cap’n 
Sproul’s philosophy. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


wonderful new girl—this Italian Becky 
Sharp! A new sort of heroine indeed. She 
attains her object, long schemed for, by mar- 
rying a man of wealth, but finds it difficult to 
play the part of the simple, unsophisticated 
woman he at first believes her. It will be the 
talked-about book of the summer. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


“Here is a story of big business, repre- 
sentative American families and _ society 
that will find popular favor.” And Boston 
too: “It is so far removed from the ordinary 
in all that goes to the making of a strong story 
that one is obliged to go back to the acknowl- 
edged masters for comparison.”’ Frontispiece 
by F. Graham Cootes. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50 











The Married 
Miss Worth 


"THE comedy of an all-night 
rehearsal, the pathos of 


stands, the domestic side of 





The Making 
of a Fortune 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE By 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


the never-ending one-night “HONEST Jack Aversleigh,”’ as 

he is known in Wall Street, 
life behind the scenes—all are becomes the husband of a woman 
here in this remarkable novel much younger than himself. Sud- 
by the author of “The Ac-  denly involved in financial difficul- 
tress.’”” The real—not the fic- ties, he has urgent need of ready 
tion—stage life is seen through money. The unsuccessful attempt 
the sympathetic eyes of a suc- of a burglar to steal his wife’s fa- 
cessful actress—who can tell mous jewels gives him an idea, and and Golden the gospel of love ‘according to St 


Glamourie 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON 


HIS romance of the soul of 

Paris is painted with in- 
sight, imagination, and delicate 
mysticism. It is much more 
than a novel. Sir Michael 
Burke, an eloquent, magnetic 
hunchback, becomes the friend 
of John Dwight, a _ reserved 
New Englander. The _ Irish- 
man shows Dwight the picture 
of his cousin, Golden Burke, 
confessing his love for her. At 
the last he explains to Dwight 





what she sees. It isthe heart after many struggles with his con- Michael.’’ His spirit, this aspiring pagan soul, 
story of stage folk. A husband and wife—both science he disposes of the necklace wings its way up into the ‘ Over-Dream,"’ leaving 
temperamental actors—go in separate companies and places imitation gems in its the lovers happy in their love and in his. The 


on his refusal to take an inferior part in a com- place. 
pany with her. ; 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


The Young Pitcher 


ANOTHER “ KEN WarpD” Story 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of 
“The Y oung Forester” and “The Heritage of the Desert.” 


SECOND in the series of boys’ books, begun with 
~ “The Young Forester,” is “The Young Pitcher.” 
Kenneth Ward, on his arrival at the university, finds 
that his unusual experiences in Arizona have no in- 
terest for freshmen, and he is snubbed and bullied. 
His prowess at baseball, however, is soon noted, and, 
after some disheartening experiences in shaping raw 
material, he pitches his nine to triumph and himself 
to popularity. The author, at one time a professional 
baseball player, has written what is confidently be- 
lieved to be the best baseball story ever published. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





reader—well, the reader is left with the stimulation 


Illustrated by Alice Barber Stevens. of having read something more than a novel 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Post dsuvo, ( ‘loth, $1.20 net 


Mary Cary 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
Hada Birthday Last Month. 


YEAR old is Mary Cary—and she’s just begin- 
ning her happy existence. More people made 
her acquaintance last month than in any other month, 
except December, of her life. They agree with the 
fiction-weary critic who exclaimed: “Let’s be glad 
for works like ‘Mary Cary’!”’ 
§‘‘ Worthy of being received into all the households 
of America, a story that, in time, will be as much of 
a favorite as ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’’’— 
Portland Oregonian. 
¥ ‘‘One of those books that people read and talk about 
and quote, and that is the reason ‘Mary Cary’ is al- 
ready in a fair way of becoming as well known as 
‘Mrs. Wiggs’ and ‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’’’— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 
With Frontispiece in Color. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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